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MT GIRLS. 

i^NCE upon a time I vrote a little aoconnt of 
^— ' aome of the agreeable boys I had known, 
vhereapon the damsels reproached me with partial- 
ity, and begged me to write about them. I owned 
the soft impeachment, and promised that I wonld 
not forget them if I conld find any thing worth 
recording. 

That was six years ago, and since then I hare been 
studying girls whenever I had an opportunity, and 
have been both pleased and surprised to see how 
mnch they are doing for themselves now that their 
day has come. 

Poor girls always had my sympathy and respect, 

' for necessity soon makes brave women of them if 

they have any strength or talent in them ; but the 

well-to-do g^rla nsnally seemed to me like pretty 
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butterflies, leading easy, aimless lives whea the 
world was full of work which ought to be done. 

Making a call in New York, I got a little lessoo, 
which caused me to change my opinion, and further 
investigation proved that the rising generation was 
wide awake, and bound to use the new freedom 
well. Several young girls, handsomely dressed, 
were in the room, and I thought, of course, that they 
belonged to the butterfly species; but on asking one 
of them what she was about now school was over, I 
was much amazed to hear her reply, " I am reading 
law with my uncle." Another said, "I am studying 
medicine;" a third, "I devote myself to music," 
and the fourth was giving time, money, and heart 
to some of the best charities of the great city. 

So my pretty butterflies proved to be industrious 
bees, making real honey, and I shook hands with 
sincere respect, though they^id wear jaunty hats ; 
my good opinion being much increased by the fact 
that not one was silly enough to ask for an anto< 
graph. 

Since then I have talked with many girls, finding 
nearly all intent on some noble end, and aa some 
of them have already won the battle, it may be 
cheering to those still in the tliick of the fight, or 

D,niz=rtNGoO«^lc 



JuHt putting OD tbeir armci-, to hear how these dsters 
proBpered in their different ways. 

Several of tliera are prla no longer; bat as they 
are still nnmamed, I like to call them hy their old 
name, because they are bo young at heart, and haye bo 
beautifully fulfilled the promise of their yonth, not 
only by doing, bat being excellent and admirable 
women. 

A is one in whom I take especial pride. Well- 
born, pretty, and bright, ahe, after a year or two of 
society, felt the need of something more aatisfactory, 
and, following her taste, decided to study medicine. 
Fortnoately she had a father who did not think 
marri^e the only thing a woman was created for, 
but was ready to help his daughter ia the work she 
had chosen, merely desiring her to study as fwth- 
fnlly and thoroughly as a man, if she undertook the 
profession that she might be an honor to it. A vraa 
in earnest, and studied fonr years, visitiog the hospi- 
tals of London, Paris, and Prossia ; being able to 
command private lessons when the doors of public 
institutions were shnt in ber face because she was 
a woman. More study and work at home, and then 
tfae had the right to accept the post of resident 
physiciaQ in a hospital for women. Here she was so 
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successful that her oat«de practice increased rapidly, 
and she left thehospitel to devote herself to patieDta 
of all sorts, beloved and valued for the womanly 
sympatby and cheerfulness that went hand in hand 
vith the physician's BklU and courage. 

When I see this woman, young still, yet so inde- 
pendent, successful, and contented, I am veiy proud ' 
of her; not only because she has her own house, with 
a little adopted daughter to make it home-like, her 
well-earned reputation, and a hsCndsome income, bat 
because she has so quietly and pei^tently carried 
out the plan of her life, undaunted by prejudice, 
hard work, or the solitary lot she chose. She may 
well be satisfied ; for few women receive so mucb 
.love and confidence, few mothers have so many 
children to care for, few phyucians are more heartily 
welcomed and trusted, few men lead a freer, nobler 
life, than this happy woman, who lives for others and 
never thinks of any fame but that which is the best 
worth having, a place in the hearts of all who 
know her. 

B is another of my successful ^rls ; but her task 
has been a harder one than A 's, because she was aa 
poor aa she was ambitious. B is an artist, loving 
boauty more than any thing else in the woidd; 
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re&dy to go cold and hnog^, shabby and loneljr, if 
she oau only see, study, and try to creata the loveli- 
ness she worships. It waa so even as a child; for 
flowers and fairies grew on her slate when she shonld 
have been doing sums, painted birds and batterflies - 
perched on her book-covers, Flaxman's designs, and 
^miliar &cea appeared on the walls of her little 
room, and clay gods and goddesses were set upon 
the rongh altar of her moulding board, to be toiled 
over and adored till they were smashed in the 
" divine desp^ " all tme artists feel. 

But winged tilings wilt fly sooner or later, and 
patient waiting, persistent eSbrt, only give sweetness 
to the song and strength to the flight when the door 
of the cage opens at last. So, afber years of hard 
work with peudl and crayon, plaster and clay, oil and 
water colors, the happy honr came for B when the 
dream of her life waa realized ; for one fine spring 
day, with a thousand dollars in her pocket and a little 
trunk holding more art materials than clothes, she 
B^led away, alone, but brave and beaming, for a 
year in England. 

She knew now what she wanted and where to find 
it, and " a heavenly year " followed, though to many 
it wooli have aeemed a very dull one. All day and 
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every day but the seventh was spent in the Na. 
tional Gallery, copying Turner's pictures in oil and 
vater colors. So busy, so happy, so wrapt up ia 
delightsDoie work, that food and sleep seemed im- 
pertinencles, friends were forgotten, pleasuring had 
no charms, society do claims, and life was one joy- 
ful progress from the blue Giudecca to the golden 
Sol de Veneaa, or the red glow of the old Temer^re. 
"Van Tromp entering the mouth of the Texel" was 
more interesting to her than any political event 
transpiring in the world without ; ancient Rome 
eclipsed modern London, and the roar of a great city 
could not disturb the "Datur Hora Quieti" which 
softly grew into beauty under her happy brush. 

A spring-tide trip to Stratford, Warwick, and Ken- 
ilworth was the only holiday she allowed herself; 
and even this was turned to profit; for, lodging 
cheaply at the Shakespearian baker's, she roamed 
about, portfolio in hand, booking every lovely bit she 
saw, regardless of sun or rain, and bringing away a 
pictorial diary of that week's trip which charmed 
those who beheld it, and put money in her purse. 

When the year was out, home came the artist, 
with half her Jittle fortune still unspent, and the one 
trunk nearly as empty as it went, but there were 
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two great boxes of pictures, and a golden saint in a 
coffin five feet long, which cansed mnch interest at 
the Custom House, but was passed duty-free after 
its owner had displayed it with enthusiastic explana- 
tions of its chai-ms. 

"They are only attempts and studies, you know, 
and I dare say yonll all langh at them; but I feel 
that I can in time do something, so my year haa 
not been wasted," said the modest damsel, as she set 
forth her work, glorifying all the honse with Vene- 
tian color, English verdure, and, what was better 
Btill, the sunshine of a happy heart. 

But to B's great surprise and delight, people did 
not laugh ; they prmsed and bought, and ordered 
more, till, before she knew it, several thousand dol- 
lars were at her command, and the way clear to the 
artist-life she loved. 
• To some who watched her, the sweetest picture 
die created was the free art-school which B opened 
in a vciy humble way; giving her books, copies, 
casts, time, and teaching to all who cared to come. 
For with her, as with most* who earn their good 
things, the generous desire to share them with others 
is so strong it is s'lre to blossom out in some way, 
blessing as it has been blessed. Slowly, but surely, 

Cookie 
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lacocsB cornea to the patient worker, and B, being 
again abroad for more lessons, p^unts one day a little 
Btill life Btudy so well tliat tier master says slie "does 
liim honor," and her mates advise her to send it to 
the Salon. Never dreaming that it will be accepted, 
B, for the jolce of it, puts ber study in a plain frame, 
and sends it, with the eight thousand others, only 
two thoosand of which are received. 

To her amazement the little pictare is accepted, 
bang "on the line" and noticed in the report. Nor 
is that all, the Committee asked leave to exhibit it 
at another place, and dedred an autobiographical 
sketch of the artist. A more deeply gratified young 
woman it would be hard to find than B, as she now 
plans the studio she is to open soon, and the happy 
independent life she hopes to lead in it, for she haa 
earned ber place, and, after years of. earnest labor, ia 
about to enter in and joyfully possess it. 

There was C,— alas, that I must write uaaf 
beautiful, gifted, young, and full of the lovely possi- 
bilities which give some girls such an mdescribable 
charm. Placed where it would have been natural 
for her to have made herself a young queen of 
society, she preferred something infinitely better, 
and so quietly devoted herself to the choeea work 
that very few guessed she had any. 
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I Lad known her for some yeara before I found it 
oat, and then only by aocideot; bat I never AiaSi 
forget the impression it made npon me. I had 
called to get a book, and something led rae to speak 
of the sad case of a poor girl lately made known to 
me, when G, with a sadden brightening of her whole 
face, said, warmly, "I wish I had known it, I coold 
bare helped her." 

" Tou ? what can a happy creature like yon know 
abont such things? " I answered, snrprised. 

"That is my work." And in a few words which 
went to my heart, the beantiful girl, sitting in her 
own pretty room, told me how, ibr a long time, she 
and others had stepped out of their safe, snnshiny 
homes to help and save the most forlorn of onr sis- 
ter women. So quietly, so tenderly, that only those 
saved knew who did it, and sacb loyal silence kept, 
that, even among the friends, the names of these nn- 
fortnnates were not £^ven, that the after life might 
be nntronbled by even a look of reproach or recog- 
itition. 

"Do not speak of this," she sdd. "Not that I am 
Mh^med ; bat we are able to work better in a private 
way, and want no thanks for what we do." 

I kept nlenee till hw share of the womanly labor 
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of love, BO delicately, datifull; done, was over. Bat 
I never saw that sweet &ce afterward without think- 
ing how like an angel'a it must have seemed to those 
who eat in darkness till she came to lift them np. 

Always simply dressed, this young sister of charity 
went about her chosen task when others of her age 
and position were at play; happy in it, and nucon- 
scionsly preaching a little sermon by her lovely life. 
Another girl, who spent ber days reading novels and 
eating confectionery, said to me, in speaking of C,— 

"Why doesn't she dress moreP She is lich 
enongh, and so handsome I should think she would." 

Taking np the reports of several charities which 
lay on my table, I pointed to C's name among the 
generous givers, sayings — 

"Perhaps that is the reason;" and my visitor went 
away with a new idea of economy in her frivolous 
head, a sincere respect for the beautiful girl who 
wore the plain suit and loved her neighbor better 
than herself. 

A short life; but one so full of sweetness that all 
the bitter waters of the pitiless sea cannot wash its 
memory away, and I am sure that white sonl woa 
heaven sooner for the grateful prayers of those 
whom she had rescued from a blacker ocean, 
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D was one of a large family all taught at home, 
and all of a dramatio turn; bo, with a witty father to 
write the plays, an indulgent mother to yield up her 
house to destruction, five boys and seven girls for the 
corps draniatique, it is not to be wondered at that 
D set her heart on being an actress, 

Having had the honor to play the immortal Pilli- 
coddy on that famous stage, I know whereof I write, 
and what glorious times that little company of 
brothers and sisters bad safe at home. But D 
burned for a larger field, and at length fonnd a 
chance to appear on the real boards with several of 
her Bisters. Being very small and youthful in ap- 
pearance they played children's parts, fairies in 
spectacles and soubrettes in farce or vaudeville. 
Once D bad a benefit, and it was a pretty sight to 
see the long list of familiar names on the bill; for the 
brothers and sisters all turned out and made a jolly 
play of " Parents and Guardians," as well as a mem- 
orable sensation in the " Imitations " which they 
gave. 

One would think that the innocent little girls 
might have come to harm singing in the chorus of 
operas, dancing as peasants, or playing " Nan the 
good Jbr- nothing." But the small women were so 
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dignified, well-mannered, and intent on tlieir duties 
that no harm befell them. Father and brothers 
watched over them ; there were few temptations for 
girls who made "Mother" their confidante, and a 
happy homo was a Bsfe refuge from the unavoidable 
annoyances to which all actresses are exposed. 

D tried tbe life, found it wanting, left it, and pnt 
her experiences into a clever little book, then turned 
to less pleasant but more profitable work. The 
fkther, holding a public office, was allowed two 
clerks ; bnt, finding that his clear-headed danghter 
conld do the work of both easily and well, gave her 
the place, and she earned her thousand a year, going 
to her daily dnty looking like a school girl ; while 
her brain was bnsy with figures and statistics which 
would have pnzzled many older heads. 

Tiiis she did for years, futhfully earning her 
■alary, and meanwhile playing her pait in the do. 
mestio drama; for real tragedy and comedy cams 
into it as time went on ; the usters married or died, 
brothers won their way up, and more than on« 
Infant Phenomenon appeared on the household 
stage. 

But tbrongh all changes my good D was sUll 
*< leading lady," and now, when the mother is gone, 
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the other birds all flown, she remains in the once 
overflowing nest, the stay and comfort of her father, 
nnspoiled by either poverty or wealth, nnsaddened 
by much sorrow, unsoured by spinsterhood. A wise 
and witty little woman, and a happy one too, though 
the curly locks are turning gray; for the three 
Chnstian graces, jMth, hope, and charity, abide with 
her to the end. 

Of E I know too little to do justice to her success; 
but as it has been an unusual one, I cannot resist 
^ving her a place here, although I never saw her, 
and much regret that now I never can, since she has 
gone to plead her own cause before the wise Judge 
of all. 

Her story was told me by a friend, and made su 
strong an impression npon me that I wrote down 
the facts while they were fresh in my mind. A few 
words, added since her death, finish the too brief 
record of her brave life. 

At fourteen, E began to read law with a legal 
friend. At eighteen she began to practise, and did 
so well that this friend ofiered her half his budness, 
which was very large. But she preferred to stand 
filone, and in two years had a hundred cases of all 
•ortB in dl&rent courts, and never lost one. 
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In a certain court-room, where glie was the only 
woman piesent, her bearing was go full of dignity 
that every one truatecl her with respect. Her oppo- 
nent, a shrewd old lawyer, made many sharp or 
impertinent remarks, hoping to iinger her and malce 
her damage her cause by some loss of seltcontrol. 
But she merely looked at him with such a wise, calm 
Bmile, and answered with auoh unexpected wit and 
wisdom, that the man was worsted and young Portia 
won her suit, to the great satisfaction of the specta- 
tors, men though they were. 

She used to say that her success was owing to 
hard work, r- too hard, I fear, if she often studied 
eighteen houi-s a day. She asked no help or patron- 
age, only fair play, and one cannot but regi'et that it 
ever was denied a creature who so womanfully proved 
her claim to it. 

A fi'iend says, "she was a royal girl, and did all 
her work in a royal way. She broke down suddenly, 
just as she had passed the last hostile outpost; joat 
as she had begun to taste the ineffable sweetness of 
peace and rest, following a relative life-time of battle 
ftnd toil." 

But, sho]'t as her career has been, not one brave 
effort is wasted, since she has cleared the way for 
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tltose wlio come after her, and proved ttat women 
have not only the right but the ability to sit 
npon the bench as well as stand at the bar of 
justice. 

Last, but by no means least, is F, because her 
success is the most wonderful of all, since every 
thing was against her from the first, as you will see 
when I tell her little story- 
Seven or eight years ago, a brave woman went 
down into Virginia with a friend, and built a school- 
house for the freed people, who were utterly forlorn ; 
because, though the great gift of liberty was theirs, it 
was 80 new and strange they hardly undei-stood how 
to use it. These good women showed them, and 
among the firet twenty children who began the 
school, which now has hundreds of pupils, white as 
well as black, came little F. 

Ignorant, ragged and wild, yet with such an 
earnest, resolute face that she attracted the attention 
of her teachers at once, and lier eagerness to learn 
touched their hearts ; for it was a hard fight with 
her to get an education, because she could only be 
spared now and then from corn-plantiug, pulling 
fodder, toting water, oyster-shucking or grubbing 
the new land, 
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She must have made good use of those "odd 
days," for she was among the firat dozen who earned 
ft pictonal pocket-handkerchief for learning the 
multiplicatioQ table, and a proud child was F 
when she bore home the prize. Rapidly the patient 
little fingers learned to write on the first slate she 
erer saw, and her whole heart went into the task of 
reading the books which opened s new world to 
her. 

The instinct of progression was as strong in her 
as the love of light in a plant, and when the stons 
was lifted away, she sprang np and grew Tigoronsly. 

At last the chance to go Korth and earn some- 
thing, which all freed people desire, came to F ; and 
in spite of many obstacles she made the most of it. 
At the very ontset she had to fight for a plaoe in 
the steamer, since the captain objected to her being 
admitted to the cabin on account of her color; 
though any lady could take her black mdd in with* 
out any trouble. Bat the friend with whom she 
travelled insisted on F's rights, and won them by 
declaring that if the child waa condemned to pass 
the night on deck, she would pass it with her. 

F watched the contest with breathless interest, as 
well she might ; for this was her first glimpse of th« 
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vorld outside tlie narrow circle where her fbnrteen 
years had been spent. Poor little girl I there seemed 
to be no place for her anywhere ; and I cannot help 
wondering what her thoughts were, as she sat alone 
in the night, shut oat from among her kind for no 
fault bnt the color of her skin. 

What could she think of " white folks' " reUgion, 
intelligence, and oonrtesyf Fortunately she had 
one stannch friend beside her to keep her Mth in 
hnman justice alire, and win a little place for her 
among her fellow beings. The captain for very 
shame consented at last, and F felt that she was 
truly free when she stuped out of the lonely dark- 
ness of the night into the light and shelter of the 
cabin, a harmless little girl, asbdng only a place to 
lay her head. 

That was the first experience, and it made a deep 
impres^on on her ; bnt those that followed were 
pleasanter, for nowhere in the free North was she 
refused her share of room in God's world. 

I saw her in New York, and even before I learned 
her story I was attracted to the quiet, tidy, door-girl 
by the fact that she was always studying as she sat 
in the noisy hall of a great boarding-house, keeping 
ber books under her chair and poring over them at 
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every leisure moment. Kindly people, touched by 
her patient efforts, helped her along; and one of the 
prettiest sights I eaw in the big city was a little 
white girl taking time from her oivn sports to sit on 
the st^ra and hear F recite. I think Bijou Heron 
will never play a sweeter part than that, nor have a 
more enthusiastio admirer than F was when we 
went together to see the child-actress play "The 
Little Treasure" for charity. 

To those who know F it seems as if a sort 
of miracle had been wrought, to change in so 
short a time a forlorn little Topsy into this intelli- 
gent, independent, ambitious girl, who not only 
supports and educates herself, but sends a part of 
her earnings home, and writes such good letters to 
her mates that tliey are read aloud in school. Here 
is a par^raph from one which was a part of the 
Christmas festival last year : — 

" I have now seen what a great advantage it is to 
have an education. I begin to feel the good of the 
little I know, and I am trying hard every day 
to add more to it. Most every child up here from 
ten to twelve years old can read and write, colored 
as well as white. And if you were up here, I think 
yon would be surprised to see such little hits 
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of children going to school with their arms full of 
books. I do hope yon will all learn as much as 
yoa can ; for an Edacation is a great thing." 

I wonder how many white giila of sixteen would 
do any better, if as well, as this resolute F, bravely 
making her Way against fate and fortune, toward the 
useful, happy womanhood we all desire. I know 
she will find friends, and I trust that if she ever 
knocks at the door of any college, asking her 
Bisters to let her in, they will not disgrace them- 
eelves by turning their backs upon her ; but prove 
themaelvea worthy of their blessings, by showing 
them Christian gentlewomen. 

Here are my six girls ; doctor, artist, philanthro- 
pist, actress, lawyer, and freedwoman; only a few 
among the hundreds who work and win, and receive 
their reward, seen of men or only known to God. 
Perhaps Borne other ^1 reading of these may take 
heart again, and travel on cheerad by their example ; 
for the knowledge of what has been done often 
proveswonderfully inspiring to those who long to do. 

I felt this strbngly when I went to a Woman's 
Congress not long ago; for on the stage was a 
noble array of successful women, making the noblest 
tise of their talents in discussing all the questioni 
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which Bhoald interest and educate their sex. I wu 
particularly proud of the aenators from Massacho- 
setts, and, looking aboat the crowded house to see 
how ttta audience stirred and glowed under their 
inspiring words, I saw a good omen for the future. 

Down below were grown people, many women, 
and a few men ; but up In the gallery, like a gax<- 
land of flowers, a drole of ^rlish faces looked down 
e^er-eyed ; listening, with quick smiles and tears, 
to the wit or eloquence of those who spoke, drop- 
ping their school books to clap heartily when a 
good point was made, and learning better leasons in 
those three days than as many years of common 
teaching could give them. 

tt was close and crowded down below, dusty and 
dark ; but up in the gallery the firesh October air blew 
in, mellow sunshine tonched the young heads, there 
was plenty of room to stir, and eadi day the garland 
seemed to blossom fnller and brighter, showing how 
the interest grew. There they were, the fiiture Mary 
Livermores, Ednah Cheneys, Julia Howes, Maria 
Mitchells, Lucy Stones, unconscioi&ly getting ready 
to play their parts on the wider stage which those 
pioneers have made ready for them, before gentlei 
critics, a wiser pnblio, and more enthosiastio fiiendft 
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Looking from the fine gray heads which adonied 
the shadowy platform, to the bright &cea np aloft, I 
wanted to call ont, — 

*' Look, listen, and leam, my ^rls ; then, brining 
your sunshine and fresh air, your youth and vigor, 
come down to fill nobly the places of these true 
women, and earn for yourselves the same succesa 
wbich will make their names long loved and honoied 
in the land," 
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LOST IN A LONDON FOG. 

TTTE bad beentoteawhhsomefiiendsin Shafted 
' ' bary Terrace, and were so busy with our 
gossip that the evening slipped away nnpereeived 
till the clock struck half-past ten. We were two 
lone ladies, and had meant to leave early, as we were 
etrangers in Loudon and had some way to drive ; bo 
onr dismay on discovering the lateness of tbe honr 
may be imagined. 

We had not engaged a carrl^e to come for us, 
knowing that a cab-stand was near by, and that a 
cab would be much cheaper than the snug broughama 
ladles usually secure for evening use. 

Out flew the little maid to get us a cab, and we 
hunied on our wraps eager to be gone. But we 
waited and waited, for Mary Ann did not come, and 
wcwere beginning to think something had happened 
to her, when she came hurrying back to say th^t all 
the cabs were gone from the neighboring stand, and 
she had ran to another, where, after some delay, sha 
had secured a hansom. 
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Not it is not considered quite the thing for ladies 
to go about in hansom cabs, without a gentleman to 
accompany them, especially in the evening; but 
being Independent Americans, and impatient to re- 
lieve our weary hostess of our presence, we said 
nothing, but bundled in, gave the address,— 
24 Colville Gardens, Bayswater, — and away we 
went. 

A dense fog had come on, and nothing was visible 
but a short bit of muddy street, and lamps looming 
dimly through the mist. Our driver was as' husky 
as if it had got into his throat, and the big, white 
horse looked absolutely ghostly as he went off at the 
breakneck pace which seems as natural to the Lon- 
don cab-horse as mud is to London streets. 

" Isn't it fun to go rattling round in this all-out-of- 
doors style, through a real London fog?" said my 
Bister, who was now enjoying her first visit to this 
liurpriaing city. 

" That remains to be seen. For my part, I 'd give 
a good deal to be shut up, dry and decent, in a four- 
wheeler, this is so very rowdy," I returned, feeling 
much secret anxiety as to the propriety of our pro- 
ceeding. 

" Ton are sure you gave the man the right direo- 
tion?" I asked, after we had driven through what 
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■eemed % wUdernesa of oreeceDts, terraces, gardens 
and Bqnares. 

"Of oonrse I did, and he answered, 'All right, 
mnia.' Shall I aak him if it is all right ? " eatd M, 
who deariy liked to poke up the little door in the 
roDf, vbich was oar only means of commnnication 
with the burly, breezy chenib who sat up aloft to 
endanger the life of hia fare, 

"Ton may,forw8 have ridden long enongh to go 
to St. Paul's." 

Up went the little door, and M asked blandly, — 

"Are you sure you are going right, driver?" 

"No, mum, I (dn't," was the cheering response 
breathed through the trap-door (as M called it) in a 
hoarse whisper. 

" I told you where to go, and it is time we were 
there." 

" I *m new come to London, mum, and un't used 
to these parts yet," — began the man. 

" Good gracious t so are we ; and I 'm sure I can't 
tell you any thing more than the name and number 
I have already given. Ton 'd better ask the first 
policeman we meet," cried I, with the foreboding 
fear heavier than before. 

" All right, mam," and down went the Uttle door, 
and off rattled the oab. 
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Jly iTTRpreasible elster burst out langbing «t the 
abenrdity of our position. 

" Don't langh, M, for meroy'a sake 1 It 'a no joke 
to be wandering about thia great city sX eleven 
o'clock at night in a thick fog, with a tipsy driTer," 
I croaked, with a warning pinch. 

" He iSQ*t tipBy, only atnpid, as we are, not to 
have engaged a carriage to come for as." 

**He is tipsy; I smelt gin in his breath, and be 
is half asleep up there, I Ve no doabt, for we have 
passed one, if not two policemen, I 'm sure." 

" Nonsense I you wouldn't know your own father 
in this mist. Let Jarvey alone and he will bring ua 
safely home," 

" We shall see," I answered, grimly, as a splash of 
mud lit upon my nose, and the cab gave a perilous 
lurch in cutting round a sharp comer. 

IKd any one ever find a policeman when he was 
wanted? I never did, though they are as thick as 
blackberries when they are not needed. 

On and on we went, but not a felt helmet appeared, 
and never did escaping fugitive look more eagerly 
for tbe North Star than I did for a gleaming badge 
on a blue coat. 

" There 's a station 1 I shall stop and ask, for I 'ra 
not going slamming and splashing about any longeR 
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Hi there, driver I" and I poked up the door 
with a vigor that wonld have startled the soundest 
sleeper. 

"Ay, ay, mam," came the wheezy whisper, more 
wheezy than ever. 

*'Stop at this station-bouse and hail some one. 
We must get home, and you must ask the way," 

"All right, mum," came back the hollow mockery 
conveyed in those exasperating words. 

We did stop, and a star did appear, when I, with 
all the dignity I could muster, stated the case and 
asked for aid. 

" Pleeseman X," gave it civilly; but I greatly fear 
he did not believe that the muddy-faced woman with 
a croaky voice, and the blonde damsel with curls, . 
lOQg earrings and light gloves, were really respectable 
members of the glorious American Republic. 

I felt this and I could not blame him ; so, thanking 
him with a bow which would have done credit to 
the noblest of my Hancock and Quincy ancestors, 
we went on again. 

Alas, alas, it was all go on and no atop ; for al- 
though our driver had responded briskly, "Ay, ay, 
sir," to the policeman's inquiiy, "Yon know your 
way now, don't you? " he evidently did not know 
It, and the white horse went steadily np and down 
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the long, wet streets, like a phantom steed in b 
hon^d drpam. 

Things really were becoming serious; midDight was 
approacliing. I had Dot the remotest idea where we 
were, and the passers-by became more and more 
infrequent, lights vanished from windows, iew caba 
were seen and the world was evidently going to bed. 
The fog was rapidly estinguishlng ray voice, and 
anxiety quenching my course. M'a curls hung limp 
and wild about her face, and even U's spirits began 
to fail. 

" I am afrdd we are lost," she whispered in my ear. 

** Not a doubt of it." 

" The man mutt be tipsy, after all." 

" That is evident." 

" What wiH people think of us ? " 

"That we are tipsy also." 

«What«Aaawe do?" 

"Nothingbut sit here and drift about till morn- 
ing. The man has probably tumbled off; this dread- 
ful horse is evidently wound up and won't stop till 
he has run down; the fog is increasing, and nothing 
will bring us to a halt but a collision with soma 
other shipwrecked Taiikee, as lost and miserable an 
we are." 
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"Oh, Ij, don't be saroastio and grim now! Do 
exert yourself and land somewhere. Qo to a hoteL 
This horrid man most know where the Langham ia." 

" I doubt if he kuowa any thing, and I am sure 
that eminently respectable house would refuse to 
admit such a pair of frights as we are, at this dis- 
reputable hour. No, we must go on till something 
happens to save us. Wo have discovered the secret 
of perpetual motion, and that is some comfort." 

M groaned, I laughed, the ghostly horse sneezed, 
and I think the driver snored. 

When things are pretty comfortable I am apt to 
croak, but when every thing is tottering on the 
verge of annihilation I usually feel rather jolly- 
Such being the perversity of my fallen nature, I 
began to enjoy myself at this period, and nearly 
drove poor M out of her wits by awful or whimsical 
Buggestions and pictures of our probable fate. 

It was so very absurd that I really could not help 
Beeing the funny side of the predicament, and M was 
the best fun of all, she looked so like a dilapidated 
Ophelia with her damp locks, a blue rigolette all 
awry, her white gloves tragically clasped, and her 
pale countenance bespattered with the mud that lay 
thick on the wooden boot and flew freely from the 
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I had my laagh out and then tried to meod mat- 
ters. What conld we do? My first impulBC was to 
stir up the sleeping WTetoh above, and this I did by 
energetically twitdhiog the reiuB that hung loosely 
before our noses like the useless rudder of this lost 
ship. 

" Young man, if you don't wake up and take us 
to Colville Gardens as quickly aa possible, I shall 
report you to-morrow. I've got your number, and 
I shall get my friend, Mr. Feter Taylor, of Aubrey 
House, to attend to the matter. He's an M. P., 
and will see that you are fined for attempting to 
drive a cab when you know nothing of London." 

I fear that most of this impressive harangue wan 
lost, owing to the noise of the wheels and the feeble- 
ness of my nearly extinguished voice ; but it had 
some effect, for though the man did not seem scared 
by the threatened wrath of an M. P., he did feel 
his weak point and try to excuse it, for he answered 
in a gmffy, apologetic tone, — 

' " Who 's a-goin' to know any thing in such a 
blessed fog as this ? Most cabbies wooldn't try to 
drive at no price, but I'll do my best, mum." 

" Very welL Do you know where we are now ? * 
I demanded. 

"Blest if Idol" 
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He didn't lay "bleat" — qiute the reverse; — bat 
I forgave him, fbr be reallf did seem to be making 
an efibrt, having had his nap oat. An impressive 
pause followed, then M had an inspiration. 

"Look, there's a respectable man just going into 
Lis house from that fonr-wheeled cab. Let us hail 
the whole concerD, and get help of some sort." 

I gave the order, and, eager to be rid of us at anj 
price, our man rattled us up to the door at which a 
gray-haired gentleman was settling with his driver. 

Bent on clutching this spar of salvation, I burst 
out of our cab and hastened np to the astonished 
pdr. What I said I don't know, but vaguely re- 
member jumbling into my appeal all the names of 
all the celebrated and respectable persons whom I 
knew on both sides of the water, for I felt that my 
appearance was entirely against me, and really ex- 
pected to be told to go about my business. 

John Bull, however, had pity upon me, and did 
Us best for us, like a man and a brother. 

"Take this cab, madam; the driver' knows what 
he is about, and will see yon safely home. I'll 
attend to the other fellow," said the worthy man. 
politely ignoring my muddy visage and agitated 



Murmaring blessings on his head, we skipped intn 
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ihe respectable four-wheeler, and in a burst ot con- 
fidence I oSered Mr. Bull tny purse to defray the 
expenses of our long drive. 

"Rash woman, yon 'II never see your 'money 
again I " cried M, biding her Roman earrings and 
clutching her Etruscan locket, prepared for highway 
robbery if not murder. 

I did see my purse ^ain and my money, also; 
for that dear old gentleman paid our miserable 
cabby ODt of bis own pocket (aa I found after- 
wards), and with a final gruff " All right ! " the pale 
horse and his beery driver vanished in the mist. It 
is, and always will be my firm belief that it was a 
phantom cab, and that it is still revolving ceaselessly 
about London streets, appearing and disappearing 
through the fog, to be hailed now and then by some 
fated passenger, who is whisked to and fro, bewil- 
dered and forlorn, till rescued, when ghostly steed 
and phantom cab vanish darkly. 

"Now yon will be quite safe, ladies;" and the 
good old gentleman dismissed us with a paternal 
smile. 

"With a feeling of relief I fell back, exhausted by 
our tribulations. 

" I know now bow the wandering Jew felt," said 
M, after a period of repose. 
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"I don't wish to croak, dear; but if this man does 
not stop soon, I shall be^ to think we have gently 
Ktepped out of the frying-pan into the fire. Unless 
we were several miles out of our way, we ought to 
arrive somewhere," I responded, flattening my nose 
gainst the pane, thoi^h I literally could not see 
one inch before that classical feature. 

" Well, I 'm so tired, I shall go to sleep, whatever 
happens, and you can wake me up when it is time 
\o scream or nm," s^d M, setthng herself for a 
Joze. 

I groaned dismally, and registered a vow to spend 
all my substance in future on the moat .elegant and 
respectable broughams procurable for money, with a 
gray-haired driver pledged to temperance, and a 
stalwart footman armed with a lantern, pistol, direc- 
tory, and map of London. 

All of a sudden the cab stopped ; the driver, not 
being a fixture, descended, and coming to the win- 
dow, Bald, civilly, — 

"The fog is so thick, mum, I'm not quite sure if 
I'm right, but this is Colville Square." 

" Don't know any such place. Colville Gardens 
is what we want. There's a church at the end, and 
trees in the middle, and " — 

"No Q8P, mum, describin' it, for I can't see a 
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thing. Bat the Gardens can't be far o^ so I *U try 
again," 

"We never shall find it, so we had better ask the 
man to talce ns at once to some station, work-house, 
or refuge till morning" remarked M, in such a tone 
of sleepy resignation that I shook her on the spot. 

Another jaunt np and down, fog getting thicker, 
night later, one woman sleepier and the other Grosser 
every minute, bat still no haven hove in ught. 
Presently the cab stopped with a decided hump 
against the cnrb-stone, and the driver reappeared, 
saying, with respectful firmness, — 

"My horse is heat out, and it 's past my time for 
ttiming in, so if this ain't the place I shall have to 
l^ve it up, mum." 

" It is not the place," I answered, getting out with 
.the calmness of despair. 

" There 's a light in that house and a woman look- 
ing ont. Go and ask her where we are," suggested 
1&., waldng from her doze. 

Ready now for any desperate measure, I rushed 
■ np the steps, tried vainly to read the number, but 
conld not, and rang the bell with the firm determi- 
nation to stay in that house till morning at any 
cost 

Steps oame running down, the door flew open. 
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and I was electrified at beholding the ooantenance 
of my own baxom landlady. 

"My dear soul, where 'ave yon been?" she cried, 
as I stood staring at her, dumb with Barprise and 
relief. 

"From the Crystal Palace to Greenwich, I be- 
lieve. Come in, M, and aak the man what the fare 
is," I answered, dropping into a hall chair, and feel- 
ing as I imagine Robinson Crusoe did when he got 
home. 

Of coarse that civil cabby cheated me abominably. 
I knew it at the time, bat never protested ; for I was 
so glad and grateful at landing safely I should have 
paid a pound if he had asked it. 

Next day we were heroines, and at breakfast alter, 
nately thrilled and convulsed the other boarders by 
a redtal of our adventures. But the "strong-minded 
Americans" got so well laughed at that they took 
great care never to ride in hansom cabs agdn, oi 
get lost in the fog. 
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THE BOYS' JOKE, AND WHO GOT TIIK 
BEST OF IT. 

TT was the day before ChriBtm&s, and graodpa's 
■^ big house was swarming with &iends and rela- 
tione, all brimfiil of Bpirits and bent on having a 
particularly good time. Dinner was over and a brief 
loll ensued, during which the old folks took naps, 
the younger ones sat chatting quietly, while the 
children enlivened the day by a quarrel. 

It had been brewing for some time, and during 
that half hour the storm broke. You see, the boys 
felt injured because for a week at leaat the girls had 
been too busy to pay the slightest attention to them 
and their afijurs, — and what's the good of having 
eisters and coueins if they don't make thomselvea 
useful and agreeable to a fellow? What made it 
particularly hard to bear was the fact that there 
was a secret about it, and all they ooald discover 
was that they were to have no part in the fun. 
This added to their wrath, for they oould have 
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boFTio the temporary neglect, if the girls had been 
making something nice for them ; but they were nol^ 
and the irate lads were coolly informed that they 
would never know the secret, or benefit by it in the 
least 

Kow this sort of thing was not to be borne, yoa 
know, and after affecting to scorn the whole con- 
cern, the boys were finally goaded to confesa to one 
another that they were dying to learn what was 
going on, though no power on earth would make 
them own as much to the girls. It certainly was 
very tantalizing to the poor fellows penned up in the 
breakfast-room (to keep the honse quiet for an hour) 
to ace the girls prance in and out of the library with 
the most aggravating air of importance and delight; 
to watch mysterious parcels borne along; to bear 
cries of rapture, admiration, or alarm from the next 
room, and to know that fun of some sort was going 
on, and they not in it. 

It snowed so they could not go out; all had 
played their parts manfully at dinner, and were jnst 
in the lazy mood when a man likes to be amused by 
the gentler half of the race (which tfaey believe 
was created for that express purpose), and there, on 
the other ude of th' &>V>t>(! doors, were half-a^ozen 
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spnghtl}' damsels, laughing and obatting, without 
a thought or care for the brothers and cousins gaping 
and growling close by. 

The arrival of a sleigh-load of girlish neighbors 
added to the excitement, and made the boys feel 
that something must be done to redress their 
wrongs. 

*'Let*s barst in on them and take a look, no mat- 
ter if they do scold," proposed Tom, the scapegrace, 
ready for a raid. 

" No, that won't do ; grandma said we were to let 
the girls alone, and we shall lose our presents if we 
don't behave. Ton just lean up gainst the door, 
Joe, and if it flies open, why it is an accident, yon 
know," said Alf the wise. 

So Joe, the fat cousin, backed np to the door like 
a young elephant, and leaned hard ; but .t was locked, 
and nothing came of it but a creak from the door, 
and a groan from Joe. 

"I'll look through the keyhole, and tell what I 
see," cried little Keddy; and no one forbade him, 
thongb, at any other time, big brother Frank would 
have cuffed his ears for daring to surest such a 
prank. 

" There's something bright, and the girls are fuss- 
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ing roand it. Ktty 's got a lot of red and blue rib- 
bons ia her hand, and Grace is np in a ch^r, and 
Nell — ob, It 's cake ; a great dish fiill of the jolliest 
kinds, and bon-bons, and sugared fruit, just the sort 
I like. I say, knock the door down, some of you big 
fellows, and let's have one grab!" cried Neddy, 
maddened by the sight of the forbidden sweeties. 

"Be quiet, and take another peep; it's rather in- 
teresting to hear what's going on," said Frank, re- 
posing upon the sofa like the Great Mogul, as thfl 
boys called him. 

Poor little Tantalus obediently applied his eye to 
the keyhole, but fell back with a blank face, saying 
in a despairing tone: 

"They've plugged it up, and I can't see.a thingl" 

" Serves you right ; if you 'd held your tongne they 
never would have known what yon were about," 
was Frank's ungrateful answer. 

A stifled gi^le from the Other side of the door 
caused a dead silence to pervade the breakfast-room 
for several minutes, while Neddy wriggled out of 
Bight under the sofa as if to escape from the finger 
of scorn. 

Suddenly Tom cried in a shrill whisper, " I 've got 
it I " and pointed to a ventilator over the door. 
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A uranltaneous rush of boys and chairs took place ; 
but Tom claimed the riglits of a discoverer, and, 
softly moanttng an improviaed ladder of tables and 
Btools, he peered eagerly through the glass, while im- 
patient hands plucked at his legs, and the pressure of 
the mob caused his perch to totter perilously. 

The spectacle which be beheld vould have 
touched the heart of any Uttle girl, bat to an unap- 
preciative boy it possessed no charm, for it was only 
a doll's Christmas tree. For weeks, the young mam- 
mas had been making pretty things for their wood- 
en, wax, or porcelcun darlings, and it was excellent 
practice, since many a pair of hands that scorned 
patchwork and towels, labored patiently over small 
gowns, trimmed gay hats, and wrought wonders in 
worsted, without a ugh. 

It really was a most delightful little tree^ set in an 
Indian jar, SDOwed over with flour, garlanded with 
alternate festoons of cranberries and pop-corn, and 
every bough laden with such treasures that if dolls 
could stare any harder than they do, they certainly 
vould have opened their painted eyes with amaze- 
ment and joy. Such " darling " hats, and caps ; such 
"sweet" gowns and cloaks; anch "cunning" muffi 
and tippets 1 Dressing oases as perfect as grown-up 
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ones, I assure you ; mittens that must have been knit 
on darning-needles ; shoes of colored kid fit for a 
doll's Cinderella, and sets of bi-ass and bead jeweliy 
that glittered splendidly. Wee bottles of perfume 
for waxen noses; tiny horns of comfits; travelling 
bags, and shawl straps, evidently worked by the 
failles; and underclothes which I modestly forbear 
to describe, merely saying that very few of the 
seams were puckered, and the trimmings " perfectly 
lovely." 

At the moment when Peeping Tom's profane eye 
beheld the innocent revel, the dolls were seated in a 
circle, their mammas standing behind them, while 
the happy little hostesses bestowed the gifts with 
appropriate remarks. It is needless to say that the 
dolls behaved beautifully, their cheeks glowing with 
pleasure as they returned thanks in voices so like 
those of their mothers that one couldn't tell the 



The tree was soon stripped, and then the chatter 
began i^ain, for every thing must bo tried on at 
once, and more than one doll who canjc in shabby 
clothes bloomed out in gorgeous array, or was made 
tidy for the winter. 

" Pm so glad to get a worked flannel petticoat foi 
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my Jemima. Mamma was Baying only yesterday 
that she didn't approve of show at the expense 
of comfort, and I knew ahe meant Jemmy, who 
hadn't a thing on but her pink silk dreaa and ear- 
ringa," observed Mra. Kitty, in a moral tone. 

" Clementina has been suffering for shoes, tboogh 
her feet don't Bhow with a tr^n. I meant to liavo 
eaved enough to buy her some, but what with limes 
and candy, and pencils, and fines for saying ' awful, ' 
1 do believe the poor thing would have gone bare- 
footed all winter, if N^eli hadn't given her these 
beauties," replied Mrs. Alice, proudly surveying her 
daughter's feet in red kid boots of a somewhat tri- 
angular shape. 

" I couldn't make them fit very well, because the 
cotton is all coming out of her toes, and it was hard 
to measure," explained Mrs, Nell, conscious that 
shoemaking was not her misaion. 

"They are jnst the thing; for I'm afraid my poor 
Clem ia going to have the gout, young aa she is. It 
is in our family, so it is well to be prepared," an- 
swered Mrs. Alice, with the beautiful forethought of 
a maternal heart. 

" These muffs are made out of our Tabby's skin, I , 
thought you 'd like them as keepsakes, for we all 
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loved her," said Grace, with a peDsive sigh, as she 
smoothed the white fbr of a dear departed oat, feel- 
ing that black and violet bows would have been 
more saitable than red and blue for the decoration 
of these touching memorials. 

**! wonder if there isn't a nice place somewhere 
for good cats when they die? I hope bo: for I'm 
sure they have soula, though they may be little bita 
of ones," observed Kitty, who felt as if her name waa 
a tie between herself and the pets she most adored. 

" I wonder if they have ghosts," said Nell, aa if 
fihe feared that Tabby's might appear. 

A fiunt " Meou " seemed to 0oat down to the 
startled g^rla from some upper region, and for an 
instant they stood staring about them. Then they 
laughed like a chime of bells, and accused little Lotty 
of pinching the kitten in her arms. 

"I didn't; it was Tom up dere," protested the 
obild, pointing to the ventilator, &om which a round 
red face was staring at them, like a full moon. 

Shrieks of indignation greeted the discovery, and 
a rain of small articles pelted the countenance of the 
foe, as it grinned derisively, while a jeering Toico 
called out : 

** I don't think mach of your old secret. It wasn't 
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worth the fuss you made about it, and I wouldn't 
have any if I couldn't do better than that." 

" I 'd like to Bee you get up any thing half as nice. 
Ton couldn't do it. Boys never invent new games, 
but girls do. Papa says so, and he knows," 
answered Nell, 

" Pooh I We fellows could beat yon as easy as 
not, if we cared to; so you needn't brag, miss. Men 
invent every thing in the world, 'specially ventilators, 
and you see how useful they are," returned Tom, 
glad that he had kept hia place in spite of the mal- 
treatment hia extremities were undei^ing, 

"Boys are more curious than ^rls, anyway. TTa 
should never have done such a mean thing as to 
peek at you," cried Kitty, coming to the rescue, and 
hitting the enemy in his weakest spot. 

" Oh, we only did it for fun. Give us a taste of 
your spread, and we'll never say a word about it," . 
returned the barefaced boy, with awheedlesome Mr, 
and a tender glance toward the dainty tea-table set 
forth so temptingly just under his nose, 

" Not a bit, unless you "ll say our tree is lovely and 
own that we are the cleverest at getting up new and 
nice things," said Eitty, sternly. 

S B 
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"Never!" roared Tom; "we can beat yon any 
day if we choose." 

"Then do it, and we will own up ; yes, and we 
will go halves in all the goodies we get off our big 
tree to-night," added Kitty, bound to stand by her 
sex and ready to wager a year's bon-bons in the dfr- 
fence of her position. 

"By George, I'll do it if the fellows will agree 1 
Honor bright now, and no dod^ng," siud Tom, reck- 
lessly pled^g himself and fiiends to any thing and 
every thing. 

"Honor bright," chomaed the girls in high glee. 

" Only don't be a month aboat it ; yon boys are to 
slow," added Grace, in a superior tone, that raffled 
the gentleman at the ventilator, 

"Well do it to-morrow; see if we don't," h* 
cried ont, rashly heaping diffionlties open bis 
party. 

"Then yoa'd better set about It at once, and 
leave as in peace," Baid Kell, tartly. 

"I shall go, ma'am, when I please, and not one 
minnte sooner" — began Tom, with immense dignity ; 
but he did not Iceep his word ; for the sudden with- 
drawal of his head, followed by a crash and howls ot 
mingled merriment, wrath, and pain, plainly proved 
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that oironmstances over which he had no control 
hastened his departure. 

The ladieB sat down to their afternoon tea, which 
was mach enlivened by gaeesing what those " stupid 
boys " would do. The gentlemen, warned by Tom'a 
downfall, contented themselves with racking their 
mighty minds to invent some new, striking, and 
appropriate entertdnment which should cover their 
names with glory and demolish their opponents for 
ever more. 

Perhaps it was too soon after dinner ; perhaps the 
Itrightest wits of the party had been shaken by the 
fall, or the eold affected the inventive powers ; for, 
rack as they wonid, those mighty minds refosed to 
work. 

** Yon ought to have given ng more time ; of 
course we can't get up any thing clever in one day 
and a half," grumbled Frank, mnch annoyed because 
all the rest looked to him and he had not an idea to 
offer. 

* I wasn't going to have a parcel of girls crow over 
me. I 'd blow myself up for a show before I 'd let 
them do that," answered Tom, robbing his bruised 
elbows with a grim and defiant glance toward the 
fetal ventilator, for he felt that he had got not only 
himself but his mates into a scrape. 
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" Don't worry, old fellows ; time enough ; sleep oa 
it, and something capital will pop into somebody's 
noddle, see if it doesn't," coaoselled Alf, with a sage 
nod, as he went to discover who was sobbing in the 
hall. 

Little Lotty sat on the fuzzy red mat, with a tor^ 
toise-shell kitten in ber arms, her white pinafore 
full of candies, and ber chabby face bedewed with 
teara. 

« What's the matter, ToddlekinsP " asked Alf, in 
such a sympathetic tone that the afflicted infant 
poured forth her woes in one breath, with the brown 
eyes flashing through their tears and a dramatic 
gesture of the small hands that told the tale better 
than her broken words. 

" De naughty, naughty ^Is turned out my Torty 
'cause she hopped on de table and drlnked de tea, 
and I corned too, and we is doing to have a kitmonse 
tee all oarselfs up in de nursery, so now!" 

Alf laughed at her indignation, but dried her tears, 
and sent her away happy with a sprig of hemlock' 
from the decorations of the hall. " Virtue is its own 
reward " proved true in this case; for as Alf went 
back to his mates he had an idea — such a superb one 
that it nearly took his breath away and caosed him to 
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break into & wild sort of jig, as he cried aloud — 
"I 've found it, boys; I've ToudJ it! " 

"Where? WhatP How?" asked the othere, 
clinging to him as if they were shipwrecked marinerB, 
and he a rope ||^rown ont to tfaem. 

The idea was evidently a good one, for it was r&. 
ceivcd with great applause, and everybody was 
interested at once in helping Alf elaborate his plan. 

"Won't it be heaping coale of fire on their heads 
after the shabby way they have ti-eated us 7 "said 
Tom, chuckling at the thought of the girls' remorse 
when the touching surprise in store for them should 
be revealed. 

*'Bnt bow the dickens shall we get enough 

tn ?" began Frank, rather inclined to throw 

cold water on the aSkir because he was not the 
originator of it. 

" Hush I " shouted Alf; then added in a melodra- 
matic whisper, " If the girls hear that word we are 
l,)flt. I 'ye planned how to manage that, but it will 
take time, and we 'd better begin at once, or there 
won't be enough you-know-whats to go round. 
Ckime upstairs; we can talk safely there without a 
pack of girls listening at the keyhole, as I know they 
we this identical minute." 
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Alf raised his voice at the last words, and tha 
boys trooped off with derisive hoots ; for a guilty 
rustle and a sudden outburst of conversation in the 
other room told them that their shot had hit Boni&< ' 
body. 

" I wish we hadn't dared them to do it ; for they 
will be sure to get up some dreadful sntprise. I shall 
be expecting it every minute, and that will make me 
so nervous I shall not enjoy myself a bit." 

" I 'm not afraid ; they won't invent any thing to 
night, so we may as well clear up and be ready for 
our tree," answered Kitty to Nell as they packed 
the dolls on the sofa to sleep while their mammas 
enjoyed themselves. 

No need to tell about that evening, for every 
child knows what a Christmas tree is better than we 
can describe it, so we will skip into the next morning 
when the lioys' joke oame off. 

The young folks usually slept late after their un- 
wonted revelry by night, but, strange to relate, the 
lads were early asUr. In fact, Mary, the cook, saw 
several small ghosts whisking up the back-stairs 
when she went down to kindle her fire, and cnrious 
sounds were heard in attie and cellar, store-room 
and closets. 
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Somttthing very extnting was going on, and the 
elders were evidently in it, for, thoagh BeversI 
mammas were heard to cry out when certun mya- 
terioas things were shown them, they never sud a 
word, but looked tip bits of gay ribbon without a 
murmur; while the papas enjoyed the fun and lent 
a hand in the most delightful manner. 

When the girls came down to the late breoikfast 
they found notes nnder their napkins, inviting them 
to a sorprise party in the drying room at eleven 

A.II. 

" I didn't think they 'd be so qnick. Shall yon dare 
to go ? " whispered Nell to Kitty as they compared 
notes and tried to make oat the device on the seal, 
which was evidently intended for an animal of some 
sort. 

"We mnst go, for we promised. Of conrse it 
won't amount to any thing, and we can keep our 
sweeties," answered Kitty, lovingly eying the pretty 
box of French bon-bons which sbB had so rashly 
staked. 

"Ton 11 be eorry if yon don't, for It ia the com- 
pletest thing you ever saw, and no end of fun in it," 
began Tcnn, assuming an ecstatic expression and 
twacking his lips. 
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"Hold your tongne and go to work, or we shall 
not be ready in time. We've got to trim all the 
jigamarees, hang tl)e thtngummiea while they are 
fresh, and see that the basket of treasures arrives 
safely," sdd Alf, with such mysterious nods and 
smiles that the girls were instantly consumed by an 
intense curiosity to know what "thingummies " and 
"jigamarees" were, while "treasures" liad suoh 
a rich sound that they began to hope the boys were 
really going to atone for the past by apme splendid 
piece of generosity. 

" Come punctually at eleven and bring your boxea 
with you ; they will be a good deal lighter when you 
uome down again;" with which cheering remark 
Frank led off his men, leaving the ^rls to watch the 
clock with anxious, yet eager eyes. 

Their wonder and suspense was much increased hy 
the fact that Lotty was sent for and carried off by 
<i) escort of two. Listening at the foot of the baok- 
uiairs they heard her little voioe exclaim approv- 
ingly! 

" Oh how funny ! how berry nice ! " then the door 
(Sosed, and the girls heard no more. 

Afl the clock struck, up marched seven young 
ladies, each with a bon-bon box under her arm and 
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an eager sparkle in her eyes. As they paused at 
the door Tom's voice was heard saying, "I wish 
they*d hurry np, for I'm tired of this hasiness and 
have had scratching enough." 

"They are coming 1 Now mind, no scrambling 
till I give the word. Each fellow stand in his place, 
keep the bows right side up and hold tight, or there 
will be a dreadful piece of work," answered Alf, 
evidently giving last touches to the spectacle. 

" They have borrowed Fred's monkey and are 
going to scare us ; I know they are by what Tom said : 
and I hear a queer noise — don't yon? " whispered 
Nell, clutching Grace's skirts. 

"It cannot he any thing very bad or Lotty would 
cry. Steady, girls; I 'm going to knock," and Kitty 
gave a bold " yat-tat-tat," which caused a sensation 
within. 

The door opened, and Frank made his best bow 
as he s!ud, with a flourish : 

"Enter, ladies, and join as in the interesting fes- 
tival which we have prepared at your desire. Take 
a look first, and then I will explain this charming 
■cene if it is not clear to you." 

No need to tell the girls to take a look ; they had 
done that abeady ; but it was evident that an ex 
8« 
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planation would be neceseary, for they were qnita 
mystified by the "chanuing scene;" and well tliey 
might be, for it was a curious one. 

The middle of the room was adorned by a large 
tub, in which Btood s tmall spruce tree faung with 
the oddest things that ever swung from a bough. 
Mice by their tails, bits of cheese, milk in small 
bottles, g£ty balls, loops of string, squares of red and 
blue flannel like little blankets, bundles of herbs 
tied with bright ribbons, and near the top hung a 
cage with several small white aaimals dancing about 
in it. 

Bat funniest of all was the circle of boys 
around this remarkable tree, at the foot of wluch 
Lotty sat ; for each held a cat or kitten in hia arms 
decorated with a gorgeous bow ; both boys and oats 
BO absurdly solemn and ill at ease that after one look 
the girls burst into a gale of merriment. 

" Glad you like it, ladies ; we have done our best, 
and I flatter myself it is a pretty neat thing," began 
ibowman Frank, with a gratified air, while the othw 
boys with di^oulty restrained their charges from 
esuaping to their mistresses. 

"It's very funny, but what does it all mean?" 
Bsked Grace, wiping her eyes, and nodding to bw 
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own fat Jerry, whose yellow eyes appealed to her 
£>raid. 

" It is a Kitmouse tree, the first one ever known, 
prepared at great expense for this occasion, to prove 
that we can invent superior amusementa, and entirely 
ontdo other folks who shall be najueleas." 

" It isn't half so pretty as oar tree was," said Kitty, 
as Frank paused for breath. 

"But think how mnch more pleasure it will give ; 
for oats can enjoy and dolls can't. These presents 
are osefnl and instructive; for we have not only 
food and drink, but catnip and cataplasms for the 
poor darlings, if they have catarrh or any other 
catastrophe of that sort ; bat here is a little catechism 
for the kits, and string for cats' cradles when they 
have learned their lessons. Cataracts of milk will 
flow from these bottles for their refreshment, and a 
catalogue of delicacies will be furnished fi'ee to any 
lady wishing to repeat this performance at a future 
time." 

" Hurry up, and give Jerry a bite of something, or 

hell eat me," cried Tom, who had been silently 

strolling with his puss while Frank delivered the 

speech, which he considered a masterpiece of wit. 

" If the ladies will sit upon the window-seats 1 
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will ^ve out the presents at once;" and Frank pro. 
oeeded to do so, amid muoli merriment; for the kit- 
tens began at once to play with the balls, the cats to 
eat and drink, while the boya surveyed the scene 
with great satiBfaction, and the ^rls applauded as the 
mice were handed round, one to each cat, ae a deli- 
cate attention, though few were eaten. 

The pusweB behaved remarkably well, for the lads 
had wisely selected the most amiable ones they 
could find, and the six belonging to the house re- 
ceived them hospitably. Mother Bunch and her 
three kits did the honors, while Torty and Jerry 
tried to be polite, though aristocratic Torty arched 
her back at the half-starved little cat Neddy found 
in the street, and stoat old Jerry growled to himself 
when Nell's pretty white Snowball took his mouse 
away, 

Sach a {rolic as they had, boys and'^rls, cats and 
kittens, altogether, one would have thought the 
house was coming down about their ears. The 
elders took a peep at them, but a very little of that 
sort of fun satisfied thera and they soon left the 
youngsters to themselves. 

"It's almost one, and we are going coasting before 
dinner, so own np girls, and hand over the goodies," 
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said Alf at last, when alull came and eveiy one stopped 
ibr breath after a lively game of tag, which caused the 
catd to seek reiiige in every available Dook and 
wirner. 

" I suppose we must ; for it oert^nly foas a bright 
idea, and we have had a capital time," confessed hon- 
est Nell, sitting down in the clothes-basket, where 
Mother Bunch had collected her family when the 
romp began, and beginning to divide her candies. 

" Stop a minnte 1 " cried Eltty, with a twinkle in 
her black eyes ; « was not the agreement that you 
should invent something newer and nicer than our 
dolls' afiWr f " 

*' Yes ; and isn't this ever so much better fna in 
every way than all that fuss for r^ babies that dont 
know or care any thing about it f " cried Alf, as prond 
as a peacock of lus success. 

"Of coarse it is," admitted sly Kitty. 

"Wasn't it clever of us to get it up, and haven't 
we pleased you by treating your cats well ? " 

" I'm sure you have, and it wan dear of yon to do 
it" 

« Well, then, what's the trouble?" 

" Only that yon did not invent the thing all youn 
selves," coolly answered j^tty. 
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" I Eihould like to know who did 1 " cried the boys 
with one breath. 

** Lotty. She put the idea into yonr heads with 
her funny word * kitmouse.' Vou never would have 
iliought of it but for that. A girl helped you ; and 
a very little one too ; yoa had to call her in to make 
tlie cnls inind, I 'm sure, so you have lost your wager 
and we will keep our bon-bons, thank you." 

Kitty made a low courtesy and stood crunching a 
delicious strawberry drop as she triumphantly ear- 
veyed the astounded boys, who looked as much taken 
aback as Antonio and his friends when Portia out- 
wits Shyiock in the famous court scene. 

"She's got us there," murmured Frank, with an 
approving nod to his clever young sister. 

"Ob, come; that's not fair; we had a right to 
take just a wor<1 that meantnothing till we made it, 
■ I don't care for the sweet stuff, but I 'm not going to 
own that we are beaten ! " cried Alf, in high dudgeon ; 
for he had taken much credit to himself for this 
bright idea. 

" You must own thnt a girl helped you. Do that 
fairly and I '11 go halves, as we promised ; for yoa 
haoa made a good joke out of Lotty's word," said 
Kitty, who was generous aa well as jnst, and felt that 
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the poor lads deserved Bome reward for their 
labor. 

" All right, if the other fellows agree," retnmed 
Tom, helping himself to ft handfal of candy aa 
he spoke ; which cool performance had sach a 
good effect upon the other boys that they all cried 
out, " We do 1 we do I " while Alf, swinging Lotty to 
bis shoulder, marched away, singing at the top of bis 
race, 

"Now cheer, boyi, cheer. 
With three timet tbree, 
Oar little lat. 
And her kitmome tns I " 
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ROSES AM) FORGET-ME-NOTS, 

I. 

ROSES. 

TT waa a cold November atorm, and every thing 

looked forlorn. Even the pert sparrows were 

dra^le-tailed and too much out of epirits to fight 

for crumbs with the fat pigeons who tripped through 

thti mud with their little red boots as if in haste to 

get Dack to their cosy home in the dove-cot. 

But the most forlorn creature out that day was a 
small errand girl, with a bonnet-boz on each arm, 
aiiJ both hands struggling to hold a big broken um- 
brella. A pair of worn-out boots let in the wet npoa 
her tired feet; a thin cotton dress and an old shawl 
poorly protected her from the storm; and a &ded 
hood covered her head. 

The face that looked out from tlus hood was too 
pale and anxious for one so young ; and when a sud- 
den gust turned the old umbrella inside out with a 
crash, despair fell upon poor Lizzie, and she was so 
miserable she could have sat down in the run and 
cried. 
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But there waa no time for tears ; so, dra^og the 
dilapidated umbrella along, she spread ber shawl 
over the bonnet-boxes and hurried down the broad 
street, eager to hide her misfortanea from a pretty 
young girl who stood at a window laughing at her. 

She could not find the number of the houiie where 
one of the fine hats was to be left; and after bunt- 
ing all d6wn one side of the street, she crossed over, 
and came at last to the very house where the pretty 
girl lived. She was no longer to be seen ; and, with 
a sigh of relief lizzie rang the bell, and waa told to 
wait in the hall while Htss Belle tried the hat on. 

Glad to rest, she wanned her feet, righted her 
nmbrella, and then sat looking about her with eyes 
quick to see the beauty and the comfort that made 
the place so homelike and delightful. & small wait- 
ing-room opened from the hall, and in it stood many 
blooming plants, whose fragrance attracted Lizzie as 
irresistibly as if she had been a butterfly or bee- 
Slipping in, she stood enjoying the lovely colors, 
Bweet odors, and delicate shapes of these household 
spirits; for Lizzie loved flowers passionately; and 
just then they possessed a peculiar charm for 
her. 
One particnlarly captivating little rose won her 
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heart, and made her long for it with a longing that 
became a temptation too strong to resist. It waa so 
perfect; bo like a rosy face smiling out from the 
green leaves, that lizzie could not keep her hands 
off it, and having amelt, touohcd, and kissed it, Bho 
suddenly broke the stem and hid it in her pocket. 
Tlien, frightened at what she had done, she crept 
back to her place in the ball, and sat there, burdened 
with remorse. 

A servant came just then to lead her npstairs; 
for Miss Belle wished the hat altered, and must g^re 
directions. With her heart in a flutter, and pinker 
roses in her cheeks than the one in her pocket, Lizzie 
followed to a handsome room, where a pretty girl 
stood before a long mirror with the hat in her hand. 

« Tell Madame Tifany that I don't like it at all, 
for she hasn't put in the blue plume mamma ordered ; 
md I won't have rose-buds, they are so common," 
8aid the young lady, in a dissatisfied tone, as she 
twirled the hat about. 

"Yes, miss," was all Ijzzie could say; for she 
considered that hat the loveliest thing a girl could 
possibly own. 

" You had better ask your mamma about it, Miss 
Belle, before you give any orders. 8he will be up 
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in a few moments, and the girl can wait," pnt in a 
maid, who was sewing in the anteroom. 

*' I suppose I must ; but I tcon'i have rosea," an- 
Bwered Belle, crossly. Then she glanced at Uzde, 
and said more gently, "Ton look very cold; come 
and dt by the fire while you wait." 

« I 'm afraid I 'II wet the pretty mg, miss ; my feet 
are sopping," said Lizde, gratefully, hnt timidly. 

"So they are I Why didn't yon wear rubber 
boots?" 

" I haven't got any,'* 

" I 'It ^ve yon mine, then, for I hate them ; and as 
I never go ont in wet weather, they are of no earthly 
use to me. Marie, bring them here; I shall be glad 
to get rid of them, and I 'm sure they '11 be useful 

"Oh, thank yon,missl I'd like 'era ever so much, 
for I 'm out in the rain half the time, and get bad 
colds because ray boots are old," said Lizzie, smiling 
brightly at the thought of the welcome ^ft. 

"I should think your mother would get you 
warmer things," began Belle, who found something 
rather interesting in the shabby girl, with shy 
bright eyes, and curly bar bursting ont of the old 
hood. 
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"I haven't got aiij mother," eaid lizde, with » 
patbetio glance at her poor clothes. 

" I 'm so Borry I Have you brothers and msters P " 
asked Belle, hoping to find something pleasant to 
talk about ; for she was a kind little BonL 

" No, miss ; I 've got no folks at alL" 

"Oh, dear; how sad I Why, who takes care of 
yon?" cried Belle, looking quite distressed. 

"Ko one; I take care of myeelf I work for 
Madame, and she pays me a dollar a week. I stay 
with Mrs. Brown, and chore roand to pay for my 
keep. My dollar don't get many clothes, so I can't 
be as neat aa I 'd like." And tbe forlorn look came 
back to poor Lime's face. 

Belle said nothing, bnt sat among the sofa cush- 
ions, where she had thrown herself, looking soberly 
at thia other girl, no older than she was, who took 
care of herself and was all alone in the world. It 
was a new idea to Belle, who was loved and petted 
as an only child is apt to be. She often saw beg- 
gars and pitied them, but knew very little about 
their wants and lives ; so it was like taming a new 
page in her happy life to be brought so near to 
poverty as this chance meeting with the milliner'a 
girl 
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"Aren't yoa afraid and lonely and unhappy?" 
ehe sdd, slowly, trying to understand and pat hor- 
Belf in Lizzie's place. 

" Tes ; but it 's no use. I can't belp it, and may 
be things will get better by and by, and 1 'il have 
my wish," answered Lizzie, more hopefully, because 
Belle's pity warmed her heart and niade her troubles 
eeem Ughter. 

"What is your wiah?" asked Belle, hoping 
mamma wouldn't come just yet, for she was getting 
interested in the stranger. 

"■ To have a nice little room, and make flowery 
like a French girl I know. It 's such pretty work, 
and she gets lots of money, for every one likes her 
flowers. She shows me how, sometimes, and I can 
do leaves first-rate; but" — ■ 

There Lizzie stopped suddenly, and the color 
rushed up to her forehead; for she remembered 
the little rose in her pocket and it weighed upon her 
conscience like a stone. 

Before Belle could ask what was the matter, 
Marie came in with a tray of cake and fruit, say- 
ing: 

" Here 's your lunch, Miss Belle." 

** Put it down, please j I 'm not ready for it yet." 
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And Belle shook ber bead as she glanced at Liz^o, 
who was staring hard at the fire with such a 
troubled face that Belle could not bear to see it. 

Jumpiug out of her nest of cushions, she heaped 
a plate with good things, and going to Lizzie, 
offered it, saying, with a gentle courtesy that made 
the act doubly street : 

"Please have some; you must be tired of wait- 
ing." 

Bnt Lizzie could not take it ; she could only cover 
her face and cry ; for tbb kindness rent her heart 
and made the stolen flower a burden too heavy to 
be borne. 

" Oh, don't cry so 1 Are yon sick? Have I been 
rude? Tell me all about it ; and if I can't do any 
thing, mamma can," Bud Belle, surprised and 
troubled. 

"No; I*mnot «ck; I'm bad, and I can't bear 
it when you are so good to me," sobbed Liz^e, 
quite overcome with penitence; and taking out the 
crumpled rose, she confessed her fault with many 
tears. 

" Don't feel so much about snch a little thing aa 
that," began Belle, warmly ; then checked herself, 
and added, more soberly, " It was wrong to take it 
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witliout leave; but it's all right now, and I'll give 
yon as many roses as you want, for I know you are 
a good girl." 

"Thiink you. I didn't want it only because it 
was pretty, but I wanted to copy it. I can't get 
any for myself, and so I can't do my make-believe 
ones well. Madame won't even lend me the old 
ones in the store, and Estelle has none to spare for 
mc, because I can't pay her for teaching me. She 
g^ves me bits of muslin and wire and things, and 
shows me now and then. Bnt I know if I had a 
real fiower I could copy it ; so she 'd see I did know 
something, for I try real hard. I'm so tired of 
slopping round the streets, I 'd do any thing to earn 
ray living some other way." 

Lizzie had poured out her trouble rapidly; and 
the little story was quite affecting when one saw the 
tears on her cheeks, the poor clothes, and the thin 
hands that held the stolen rose. Belle was much 
touched, and, in her impetuous way, set about 
mending matters as fast as possible. 

" Put on those boots and that pair of dry stock- 
ings right away. Then tuck as much cake and 
fruit into your pocket as it will hold. I 'm going to 
get yon some lowers, and see if mamma la too busy 
to attend to me." 
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With a nod and a smile, Belle flew about the room - 
A minute ; then vanished, leaving Liz^e to her com- 
fortable task, feeling as if fairies still hannted the 
world as in the good old times. 

When Belle came back with a handful of roses, 
she found Lizzie absorbed in admiring contempla- 
tion of her new boots, as she ate sponge-cake in s 
blissfnl sort of waking-dream. 

"Mamma can't come; but I don't care about the 
hat. It will do very well, and isn't worth fussing 
about. There, will those be of any use to yoa? " 
And she offered the nosegay with a mnch happier 
fece than the one Lizzie first saw. 

"Oh, miss, they're just lovely! I'll copy that 
pink rose as soon as ever I can, and when I've 
learned how to do 'em tip-top, I'd like to bring you 
some, if you don't mind," answered Lizzie, smiling 
all over her face aa she buried her nose luxuriously 
in the fragrant mass. 

"I'd like it very much, for I should think you'd 
have to be very clever to make such pretty things. 
I really quite fancy those rose-buds in my hat, now 
I know that you're going to learn how to make 
Ihem. Put an orange in your pocket, and the 
flowers in water as soon as you can, so they '11 be 
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fieBh when yon want them. Good by. Bnng 
• borne onr hats every time and tell me hov yon get 
on." 

With kind words like these, Belle dismissed IJzzie, 
who ran downataire, feeling as rich aa if she bad 
found a fortune. Away to the next place she 
hurried, anxious to get her errands done and the 
precious posy safely into fresh water. But Mrs. 
Tnrretville was not at home, and the bonnet could 
not be left till paid for. So Lizzie turned to go 
down the high steps, glad that she need not wait. 
She stopped one instant to take a delicious sniff 
at her flowers, and that waa the last happy 
moment that poor laz^e knew for many weary 
months. 

The new boots were large for her, the steps slip- 
pery with sleet, and down went the little errand 
g^l, from top to bottom, till she landed in the 
gutter directly upon Mrs. Turretville's costly bonnet. 

"I've saved my pedes, anyway," sighed Lizzie, 
as Bhe picked herself up, bruised, wet, and faint 
with pain; "but, oh, my heart I won't Madame 
scold when she sees that band-box smashed flat," 
groaned the poor child, sitting on the curbstone to 
get her breath and view the disaster. 
4 
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The rsSn poured, the wind blew, the eparrowi 
on the park railing chirped derisively, and no one 
oame along to help Lizzie out of her troubles. 
Slowly Kbe gathered up her burdens; painfully she 
limped away in the big boots; and the last the 
naughty sparrows saw of her was a shabby little 
figure going round the comer, with a pale, tearful 
face held lovingly over the bright bonquet that was 
her one treasure and her only comfort in the mo- 
ment which brou;;ht to her the great misfortune of 
her life. 



" Oh, mamma, I am so relieved that the box baa 
come atlastl If i:^ had not, I do believe I should 
have died of diaappointment," ciied pretty Belle, 
five years later, on the morning before her eigh- 
teenth birthday, 

"It would have been a serious disappointment, 
darling ; for I had set my heart on your wearing my 
gift to-morrow night, and when the steamers kept 
coming in without my trunk from Paris, I was very 
anxious. I hope you will like it." 
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"Dear mamma, I know I ehall like it; yoar 
taste is so good and you know what suits me so 
well. Make haste, Mane ; I 'm dying to see it," 
sud Belle, dancing about the great trunk, as the 
maid carefully unfolded tissue papers and muslin 
wrappers. 

A young girl's first ball-dress is a grand adalr,— 
in her eyes, at least ; and Belle soon stopped danc- 
ing, to stand with clasped hands, eager eyes and 
parted lipa before the snowy pile of illusion that 
was at last daintily lifted out upon the bed. Then, 
as Marie displayed its loveliness, little cries of delight 
were heard, and when the whole delicate dress was 
arranged to the beat effect she threw herself upon 
her mother's neck and actually cried with pleasure. 

" Mamma, it is too lovely ! and you are very kind 
to do so much for me. How shall I ever thank 
you ? " 

" By patting it right on to see if it fits ; and when 
yon wear it .look your happiest, that I may be 
proud of my pretty daughter." 

Mamma got no further, for Marie uttered a French 
shriek, wrung her hands, and then began to burrow 
wildly in the trunk and among the papers, crying 
distractedly : 
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"* Great heavens, madame I the wreath has been 
forgotten I What an affliction 1 Mademoiselle's 
enchanting toilette is destroyed without the wreath, 
and nowhere do I find it." 

In vain they searched ; in vain Marie wailed and 
Belle declared it mast be somewhere; no wreath 
appeared. It was duly set down in the bill, and a 
line sum charged for a head-dress to match the 
dainty forget-me-nots that looped the fleecy skirts 
and ornamented the bosom of the dress. It had 
evidently been forgotten ; ai;d mamma despatched 
Marie at once to tiy and match the flowers, for 
Belle would not heax of any other decoration for 
her beautiful blonde hair. 

The dress fitted to a charm, and was pronounced by 
all beholders the loveliest -thing ever seen. Nothing 
was wanted but the wreath to make it quite perfect, 
and when Marie returned, after a long search, with 
no forget-me-nots. Belle was in despEur. 

"Wear natural ones," suggested a sympathudng 
friend. 

But another hnnt among greenhonses was as fruit- 
less as that among the millinei's' rooms. Ko forget- 
me-nots could be found, and Marie fell exhausted 
into a chair, desolated at what she felt to be an 
awfitl calamity. 
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" Let me have the carrii^e, and I '11 ransack the 
city till I find some," cried Belle, growing more 
resolute with each ffulore. 

Mamma was deep in preparations for the ball, and 
conld not help her afflicted daughter, though she was 
much disappointed at the mishap. So Belle drove 
ofi^ resolved to have her flowers whether there were 
any or not. 

Any one who has ever tried to match a ribbon, 
find a certain iabric, or get any thing done in a harry, 
knows what a wearisome task it sometimes is, and 
can im^ne Belle's state of mind after repeated 
disappointments. She was about to give np in 
despair, when some one suggested that perhaps the 
Frenchwoman, Estelle Yalnor, might make the 
desired wreath, if there was time. 

Away drove Belle, and, on entering the room, 
gave a sigh of satisfaction, for a whole boxful of the 
loveliest forget-me-nots stood npon the table. As 
fiist as possible, she told her tale and demanded the 
flowers, no matter what the price might be. Imagine 
her feelings when tlie Frenchwoman, with a shrug, 
announced that it was impossible to give made- 
moiselle a single spray. All were engaged to trim 
a bridesmaid's dress, and must be sent away at once. 
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It really was too bad ! and Belle lost her tempei 
entirely, for no persuasion or bribes would win a 
BpT&y &om Estelle. The provoking part of it was 
that the wedding would not come off for several 
days, and there was time enough to make more 
flowers for that dress, since Belle only wanted a few 
for her hair. Neither would Esteile make ber any, 
as her hands were full, and so small an order was 
not worth deranging one's self for; but observing 
Belle's sorrowful face, she said, affably : 

" Mademoiselle may, periiaps, find the flowers she 
desires at Miss Beiton's. She has been helping me 
with these garlands, and may have some left. Here 
la her address." 

Belle took the card with thanks, and hurried away 
with a last hope faintly stirring in her girlish heart, 
for Belle had an unusually ardent wish to look her 
best at this party, since Somebody was to be there, 
and Somebody considered forget-me-nots the sweet- 
est flowers in the world. Mamma knew this, and 
the Idss Belle gave her when the dress came had a 
more tender meaning than gratified vanity or daugh- 
terly love. 

Up many stairs she climbed, and came at last to a 
little room, very poor but very neat, where, at the 
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one window, sat a young girl, with crutches by her 
mde and her lap full of flower-leaves and petals. 
She TOBe slowly as Belle came in, and then stood 
looking at her, with such a wistful expreswon in her 
shy, bright eyes, that Belle's anxious face cleared 
involuntarily, and her voice lost its impatient tone. 

As she spoke, she glanced about the room, hoping 
to see some blue blossoms awaiting her. But none 
appeared ; and she was about to despond again, 
when the girl said, gently : 

"I have none by me now, but I may be able to 
find you some." 

" Thank you very much ; but I have been every- 
where in vain. Still, if you do get any, please send 
tliem to me as soon as possible. Here Is my card." 

Miss Berton glanced at it, then cast a qnick look 
at the sweet, aniiioua face before her, and smiled so 
brightly that Belle smiled also, and asked, wonder- 
ingly: 

"What is it? What do you see?" 

"I see the dear young lady who was so kind to 
me long ago. You don't remember me, and never 
knew my name ; but I never have forgotten you all 
these years. I always hoped I could do something 
tf> Bhow how grateful I was, and now I can, for you 
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eliall have yoar flowers if I sit up all night to make 
them," 

Bat Belle still shook her liead and watched the 
BmiliDg face before her with wondering eyes, till the 
girl added, with sudden color in her cheeks: 

"Ah, you've done so many kind things in your 
life, you don't remember the little errand ^rl from 
Madame Tifany's who stole a rose in yonr hal!, and 
how you gave her rubber boots and cake and flowers, 
and were so good to her she couldn't forget it if 
she lived to be a hundred." 

" But you are so changed," began Belle, who did 
^ntly recollect that little incident in her happy 
life. 

*' Yes, I had a fall and hurt myself so that I shall 
always be lame." 

And Lizde went on to tell how Madame had dis- 
missed her in a rage ; how she lay ill till Mrs. Brown 
sent her to the hospital ; and how for a year she 
had Bufiered much alone, in that great house of pain, 
before one of the kind visitors had beMended her. 

While healing the story of the five years, that 
had been so full of pleasure, ease and love for her- 
sell) Belle forgot her errand, and, sitting beside 
Lizzie, listened with pitying eyes to all she told of 
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her endeavors to support lieraelf by the delicate 
handiwork she loved. 

"I'm very happy now," ended Lizzie, looting 
about the little bare room with a face full of the 
sweetest content. "I get nearly work enough to 
pay my way, and Eslello sends me some when aha 
has more than she can do. I've learned to do it 
nicely, and it is so pleasant to sit here and make 
flowers instead of trudging about in the wet with 
other people's bats. Though I do sometimes wish 
I was able to trudge, one gets on so slowly with 
crutches," 

A little sigh followed the words, and Belle put 
her own phimp hand on the delicate one that held 
the crutch, saying, in her cordial young voice : 

"111 come and take yon to drive sometimes, for 
you are too pale, and you'll get ill sitting here at 
workday after day. Please let me; I'd love to; 
for I feel so idle and wicked when I see busy people 
hko you that I reproach myself for neglecting my 
duty and having more than my share of happiness." 

Lizzie thanked her with a look, and then said, in a 
tone of interest that was delightful to hear : 

"Tell about the wreath you want; I should so 
love to do it for you, if I can." 
4* p 
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Belle had forg>'ttcn all about it in listening to this 
sad little story of a girl's life. Now she felt half 
ashamed to talk of so frivolous a matter till she re- 
membered that it would help lizzie ; and, resolving 
to pay for it as never garland was paid for before, 
oho entered upon the subject with renewed interest, 

' Tou shall have tho flowers in time for your ball 
to-morrow night 1 will engage to make a wreath 
that will please you, only it may take longer than 
I think. Don't be troubled if I don't send it till 
eTcniDg; it will surely come in time. I can work 
fast, and this will be the happiest job I ever did," 
said Lizzie, beginning to lay out mysterious little 
tools and bend delicate wires. 

"Ton are altogether too grateful for the little I 
have done. It makes me feel ashamed to think I 
did not find you out before and do something better 
worth thanks." 

" Ah, it wasn't the boots or the cake or the roses, 
dear Miss Belle. It was the kind looks, the gentle 
words, the way it was done, that went light to mj 
heart, and did me more good than a million of money. 
I never stole a pin alter that day, for the little rose 
wouldn't let me forget how you forgave me so 
sweetly. I aometimes think it kept me from greater 
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temptations, for I wai a poor, forlorn child, with no 
one to keep me good.** 

Pretty Relle looked prettier than ever as she lis- 
tened, and s bright tear stood in either eye like a 
drop of dew on a blue flower. It touched her very 
ranch to learn that her little act of childish charity 
had been so sweet and helpful to this lonely girl, 
and now lived so freshly in her grateful memory. It 
showed her, suddenly, how' precious little deeds of 
love and sympathy are ; how strong to bless, how 
easy to perform, how comfortable to recall. Her 
heart was very full and tender just then, and the 
lesson sank deep into it never to be foi^tten. 

She sat a long time watching flowers bud and 
blossom under Lizue's skilful Angers, and thee 
hurried home to tell all her glad news to mamma. 

If the next day had not been full of most delight- 
fiilly exciting events, Belle might have felt some 
anxiety about her wreath, for hour after hour went 
by and nothii^ arrived from Lizzie. 

Evening came, and all was ready. BeUe was 
dressed, and looked so lovely that mamma declared 
she needed nothing more. But Marie insisted that 
the grand effect would be ruined without the gar- 
land among the sunshiny hair. Belle had time 
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now to be anxious, and waited with growing im- 
patieDce for tlie finisiiing touch to ber cbamiiDg 
toilette. 

" I muat be downstairs to receive, onA can't wwt 
another moment; bo put in the bine pompon and 
let me go," she said at last, with a sigh of diaap- 
pointment; for the desire to look beautUul tiiat 
night in Somebody's eyes had increased four-fold. 

With a tragic gesture, Marie was about to adjust 
the poropon when the quick tap of a crutch came 
down the hall, and Lizzie hurried in, flushed and 
breathless, but smiling happily aa she nncovered the 
box she carried with a look of proud satisfaction. 

A general "Ah I" of admiration arose as Belle, 
mamma, and Marie surveyed the lovely wreath that 
lay before them ; and when it was carefully aiTanged 
on the bright head that was to wear it. Belle blushed 
with pleasure. Mamma said: "It is more beauti- 
ful than any Paris could have sent us;" and Marie 
clasped her hands theatrically, wghing, with her 
head on one side : 

" Truly, yes ; mademoiselle is now adorable I " 

"I am BO glad you like it. I did my very best 
and worked all night, but I had to beg one spray 
from Estelle, or, with all my haste, I conld not 
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bftTO finished in time," said Lizde, re&eshbg her 
veary eyes with a long, afiectioaate gaze at the 
pretty figure before her. 

A fold of the airy skirt was caught on one of the 
blue cluetci'B, and Liz^e knelt down to arrange it as 
Bhe Hpoke. Belle leaned toward her and said 
softly : " Money alone can't pay you for this kind- 
neea ; so tell me how I can best serve you. This is 
the happiest night of my life, and I want to make 
erery one feel glad also," 

"Then don't talk of paying me, but promise that 
I may make the flowers you wear on your wedding- 
day," whispered Lizzie, kissing the kind hand held 
out to help her rise, for on it she saw a brilliant 
ring, and in the blooming, blushing face bent over 
her she read the tender little story that Somebody 
had told Belle that day. 

"So you shall t and I'll keep this wreath all my 
life for your sake, dear," answered Belle, as her full 
heart bubbled over with pitying affection for the 
poor girl who would never make a bridal garland 
for herself. 

Belie kept her word, even when she was in a 
happy home of her own ; for out of the dead roses 
bloomed a friendship that brightened lizzie's life ; 
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and long after Uie bine garland vas faded Belle re* 
membered the belpfal little lesson that taught her 
to read the faces poverty tonches with a pathetla 
eloquence, which sayi to those who look, "Forget* 
m&not." 
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" /~\ MAMMA, don't let them kill him I He isn't 
^-^ doing any harm, and he 's old and weak, and 
hasn't any one to be good to him but Posy and 
me I" cried little Ned, bursting into his motber*8 
room, red and breathless with anxiety and haste. 

"Kill whom, dear? Sit down and tell me all 
about it." 

"I can't sit down, and I must be qniclc, for they 
may do it while I'm gone, I left Posy to watch 
him, and she is going to scream with all her might 
the minute she sees them coming back!" cried 
Ned, hovering restlessly about the doorway, as if 
expecting the call that was to summon him to the 

" Mercy on na ! what is it, child ? " 

"A dear old horse, mamma, who has been hob- 
bling round the road for a week. I've seen him 
driven away from all tho neighbors, bo Posy and I 
give him clover and pat him ; and to-day we found 
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tim at our bars, looking over at us playing in the 
field. I \yanteii him to como in, but Mr. White 
came along and drove him off, and Bald ho was to be 
killed because he had no master, and waa a nui- 
eance. Don't let him do it 1 " 

"But, Neddy, I cannot take him in, as I did the 
lame chivkeu, and the cat without a tiul. He is too 
big, and eats too much, and we have no barn. Mr. 
White can find his master, perhaps, or use him for 
light work," 

Mamma got no further, for Ned said again, ^ 

" No, he can't. He says the poor old thing is of 
no uee but to boil np. And his master won't be 
found, because he has gone away, and left Major to 
take care of himself. Mr. White knew the man, 
and saya he bad Major more than eighteen years, 
and be was a good horse, and now he 'a left, to die 
all alone. Wouldn't I like to pound that mant" 

" It was cruel, Neddy, and we must see what we 
can do." 

So mamma put down her work and followed her 
boy, who raced before her to tell Posy it would be 
"all right" now. 

Mrs. West found her small daughter perched on 
a Btone wall, patting the bead of an old white horse, 
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who looked more like a ekefeton than a living ani- 
mal. Ned gave a wlioop as he came, and the poor 
beast hastily hobbled across the road, pressing him- 
self into a nook full of blackberry vines and thorny 
barberry bushes, as if trying to get oat of sight 
and escaire tormentors. 

"That's the way he does when any one comes, 
because the boys plague bim, and people drive him 
about till he doesn't know what to do. Isn't it a pity 
to see him so, mamma?" said tender-hearted Ned, 
as he pulled a big handful of clover from his father's 
field close by. 

Indeed, it was sad, for the poor thing had evi- 
dently been a fine horse once ; one could see that by 
his intelligent eye, the way he pricked up his eai-s, 
and the Borrowful sort of dignity with which he 
looked about him, as if'asking a little compassion in 
memory of his long faithfulness. 

"See his poor legs all swelled up, and the bones 
in bis back, and the burrs the bad boys put in his 
mane, and the dusty grass he has to eat. Look I he 
knows me, and isn't afraid, because I'm good to 
him," said Ned, patting old Major, who gratefully 
ate fi'esh clover from the friendly little hand. 

"Yes, and he lets me stroke his nos^ mamma. 
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It's as soft as velvet, and bis btg eyes don't frighten 
me a bit, they are so gentle. Oh, if we could only 
pat him in our field, and keep him till be dies, 
I should be so happy 1 " said Posy, with such a 
wheedleaome arm about mamma's neck, that it was 
very hard to deny her any thing. 

" If you will let me have Major, I won't ask for 
any other birthday present," cried Ked, with a sud< 
den burst of generosity, inspired, perhaps, by the 
confiding way in which the poor beast rubbed hia 
gray head ag^nst the boy's shoulder. 

"Why, Neddy, do you really mean thatf I was 
going to ^ve you something you want very much. 
Shall I take you at your word, and give you a 
worn-out old horse instead ? " asked mamma, sar- 
prised, yet pleased at the offer. 

Ked looked at her, then at old Major, and wa- 
vered ; for he guessed that the other ^ft was tbs 
little wheelbarrow he had begged for so long, — tho 
dear green one, with the delicious creak and rumble 
to it. He had seen it at the store, and tried it, and 
longed for it, and planned to trundle every thing in 
it, from Posy to a load of hay. Yes, it must be 
his, and Major must be left to his fate. 

Just as he deiiided this, however, Posy gave a cry 
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that told him Mr. White was coming. Major 
pressed further into the prickly hedge, with a 
patient soi-t of eigb, and a look that went to Ned's 
heart, for it seemed to say, — 

" Good by, little friend. Don't g^ve up any thing 
for me. I 'm not worth it, for I can only love yon in 
return." 

Mr. White was very near, but Major was safe ; for, 
with a, sudden red in his freckled cheeks, Ked put 
his arm on the poor beast's drooping neck, and said, 
manfully, — 

"I choose him, mamma; and now he's mine, I'd 
like to see anybody touch him ! " 

It was a pretty sight, — the generous little lad 
befriending the old horae, and loving him for pure 
pity's sake, in the sweet childish way we so soon 
foi^t. 

Posy clapped her hands, mamma smiled, with a 
bright look at her boy, while Mr. White threw over 
hia arm the halter, with which he was about to lead 
Major to his doom, and hastened to say, — 

"I don't want to hurt the poor critter, ma'am, but 
he 's no mortal use, and folks complain of his being 
in the way ; so I thought the kiudest thing waa to 
put him out of Ms misery." 
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"Does he suffer, do you think f for if so, it would 
bo DO kioilness to keep him alive," said mamma. 

" Well, no, I don't suppose he auffcra except for 
food and a little care; but if he can't' have 'em, it 
will go hard with him," answered Mr. White, won- 
dering if the old fellow had any work in bitu stilL 

" He never should have been left in this forlorn 
way. Those who had bad bis youth aod strength 
should have oared for him in his age;" and Mrs. 
West looked indignant. 

" So tbey should, ma'am ; but Killer was a mean 
man, and when he moved, be just left the old horse 
to live or die, though he told me, himself, that 
Major had served him well, foi- nigb on to twenty 
years. What do yon calculate to do about it, 
ma'am ?" asked Mr. White, in a hurry to be off 

"I'll show you, sir. Ned, let down the bars, and 
lead old Mnjor in. That shall be bis home while be 
lives, for ao faithful a servant has earned his rest, 
and be shall have it." 

Something in the ring of mamma's voice and the 
geslui-e of her band made Ned's eyes kindle, and 
Mr. White walk away, saying, affably, — 

"All right, ma'am; I haven't a word to saj 
. against it." 
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But Bomehow Mr. White's big bam did not look 
as handsomo to him as usual when he remembered 
that his neighbor, who had no bam at all, had taken 
in tlie friendless horse. 

It- was difficult to make Major enter the ^eld; for 
he had been tnrned out of bo many, driven away 
from so many lawns, and even begrudged the scanty 
pickings of the roadside, that he could not under- 
stand the invitation given him to enter and take 
possession of a great, green field, with apple trees 
for shade, and a brook babbling through the middle 
of it 

When at last he ventured over the bars, it was 
both sad and funny to see how bard he tried to 
enjoy himself and express his delight. 

First, he snifTed the air, then he nibbled the sweet 
grass, took a long look about him, and astonished 
the children by lying down with a groan, and trying 
to roll. He coald not do it, however, so lay still 
with his head stretched out, gently flapping his tail 
as if to say, — 

"It 'sail right, my dears. I'm not very strong, 
and joy upsets me ; but I 'm quite comfortable, blesa 
you 1 " 

''Isn't it nice to see him, all safe and happy, 

Cookie 
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mamma? " sighed Posy, folding her hands in child- 
ish satisfaction, while Ned sat down beside hit 
horse, and began to take the burrs ont of his mane. 

"Very nice, only don't kill him with kindness, 
and be carefnl not to get hnrt," answered mamma, 
aa she went back to her work, feeling as if she had 
bought BQ elepbuit, and didn't know what to do 
with him. 

Later in the day a sudden shower came np, and 
mamma looked about to be snre her little people 
were nnder cover, for they played oat all day long, 
if possible. No chickens could the maternal heo 
find to gather under her wings, and so went clack- 
ing anzionsly about till Sally, the cook, siud, with a 
laugh, — 

"Ned's down in the pastur', mum, holding an 
nmberella over that oM horse, and he 's got a water- 
proof on him, too. Calvin see it, and 'moat died 
B-langhing." 

Mamma laughed too, bat asked if Ned had on hit 
rubber boots and coat. 

"Yes, mum, I see him start all in hia wet-weather 
rig, but I never mistrusted what tfae dear was np 
to till Calvin told me. Posy wanted to go, but I 
wouldn't let her, so she went to the npper win- 
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dow, where she can see the critter under his 
□mberdla." 

Mamma went np to find her little girl snrveying 
the droll prospect with solemn satisfaction ; for there 
in the field, nnder the apple tree, stood Major, 
blanketed with the old waterproof, while his new 
master held an nmbrella over his aged head with a 
pntient devotion that would have endeared him to 
the heart of good Mr. Bergh. 

Fortunately the shower was soon over, and Ned 
came in to dry himself, quite unconscious of any 
thing funny in his proceedings. Mamma kept 
perfectly sober while she proposed to build a rough 
shed for Major out of some boards on the place. 
Ned was full of interest at once; and with some 
help from Calvin, the corner under the apple tree 
was so sheltered that there would be no need of the 
Qmbrella hereafter. 

So Major lived in clover, and was a happy horse ; 
for Cockletop, the lame chicken, and Bobtail, the 
cat, welcomed him to their refuge, and soon became 
fast friends. Cockle chased grasshoppers or pecked 
about him with meditative clacks as he fed; while 
Bob rubbed agniust hie legs, slept in his shed, and 
nihbled catnip socially as often as hia constitDtion 
needed it. 
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But Major loved the children best, and they took 
good care of liim, though some of their kind alten- ' 
tions might have proved Bital if the wise old beast 
had not been more pmdent than they. It waa 
pleasant to see him watch for them, with ears 
cocked at the first sound of the little voices, his 
dim eyes biightening at sight of the round faces 
peeping over the wall, and feeble limbs stirred into 
sudden activity by the beckoning of a childish hand. 

The neighbors laughed at Ned, yet liked him all 
the better for the lesson in kindness he had taught 
them; and a time came when even Mr. White 
showed his respect for old Major, 

All that summer Neddy's horse took his rest in 
the green meadow, but it was evident that he waa 
failing fast, and that his " good time " came too late. 
Mamma prepared the children for the end as well aa 
she could, and would have spared them the sorrow 
of parting by having Major killed quietly, if "Ned 
had not begged go hard to let his horse die natn- 
rally; for age was the only disease, and Major 
seemed to snficr little pain, though he daily grew 
more weak, and lame, and blind. 

Ono moraing when the children went to carry 
him a soft, warm mash for breakfast, they fboncl 
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him dead ; not in the shed, vhere .they had left him 
warmly covered, but at the low place in the wall 
where they always got over to visit liim. 

There he lay, with bead outstretched, as if his last 
desire had been to get as near them as possible, big 
last breath spent in thankiug them. They liked to 
think that he crept there to say good by, and took 
great comfort in the memory of all they had done 
for him. 

They cried over him tenderly, even while they 
agreed that it was better for him to die; and then 
they covered him with green boughs, after Xed 
had smoothed his coat for the last time, and Posy 
cut a lock from his mane to make mourning 
rings of. 

Calvin said he would attend to the iiineral, and 
went off to dig the grave in a lonely place behind 
the sand-bank. Kcd declared that he could not 
have his horse dragged away and tumbled into a 
hole, but must see him buried iu a proper manner; 
and mamma, with the utmost kindness, said she 
would provide all that was needed. 

The hour was set at four in the af\emoon, and the 
two little monmers, provided with lai;ge h.indker- 
chiefij, Ned, with a black bow on his arm, and Posy 
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in a crape yei], -went to drop a laat tear otot their 
departed frieDd, 

At the appointed time Calvin appeared, followed 
by Mr. White, with a drag drawn by black Bill. 
This delicate attention touched Neddy; for it might 
have been bay Kitty, and that would have marred 
the Bolemnity of the scene. 

Ab the funeral train passed the house on its way 
down the lane, mamma, with another crape veil on, 
came out and joined the proceBsion, bo lull of sym- 
pathy that the children felt deeply grateful. 

The October woods were gay with red and yel- 
low leaves, that rustled softly as they went through 
the wood ; and when they came to the grave, Ned 
thanked Calvin for choosing such a pretty place. A 
pine sighed overhead, late asters waved bedde it, 
and poor Major's last bed was made soft with hem- 
lock boughs. 

When he was laid in it, mamma bade them leave 
the old waterproof that had served for a pall still 
about him, and then they showered in bright leaves 
till nothing was visible bat a glimpse of the dear 
white t^l. 

The earth was thrown in, green sods heaped over 
it, and then the men departed, feeling that the 
mourners would like to linger a little while. 
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As he left, Mr. White said, with the same gravity 
vhich he had preeerred all through the scene, — 

" Yoa are welcome to the ase of the team and my 
time, ma'am. I don't wish any pay for 'em; id fact, 
I should feel more comfortable to do this job for old 
]Uajor quite &ee and hearty." 

Mamma thanked him, and when he was gone, 
Ned proposed that they shonld sing a hymn, and 
Posy added, " They always sing, * Sister, thon art 
mild and lovely' at funerals, you know." 

Momma with difficulty kept sober at thia idea 
but suggested the song about " Good old Charlie," 
as more appropriate. So it was sang with great 
feeling, and then Posy s^d, as she "wiped her 
weeping eyes," — ■ 

" Now, Ned, show mamma our eppytap." 

■' She means eppytarf," explained Ned, with- a 
superior air, aa he produced a board, on which he 
had printed with India ink the following words, — 

" H«re lies dear old Major. He was a gootl hone when he ' 
waB young. But people were not kind to him when he wai 
old. We made Him at bapp; as we could. He loTed us, and 
we moniD for him. Amen." 

Ned's knowledge of epitapha was very slight, 
so he asked mamma if this one would do ; and she 
answered warmly, — 
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** It is a veiy good one ; for it has wbat many lack, 
— the meiit of being true. Put it up, dear, and I'll 
make a wreath to hang on the grarestone." 

Much gratified, Ned planted the board at the 
bead of the grave, Posy gathered the brightest 
leaves, and mamma made a lovely garland in which 
to frame the " eppytap." 

Then they left old Major to his rest, feeling snre 
that Bomewhere there mast be a lower heaven for 
the souIb of brave and faithful animals when their 
unrewarded work is done. 

Many children went to see that lonely grave, bat 
not one of them disturbed a leaf, or laughed at the 
little epitaph that preached them a sermon from the 
text,— 

" Blessed are &o merciful." 
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" T 'M BO disappointed that I csn't go ; but paps sftys 

•^ he can't afford It this summer. Yon knov we 
lost a good deal by the great fire, bo fre mnst all 
give up something;" and Nelly gave a sigh, as if her 
eacrifice was not an easy one. 

" I *m sorry, too, for I depend on bearing all about 
yonr adventures every anmrner. It is almost as good 
as going myself. What a pity Newport is such an 
expensive place," answered Kitty Fisher, Nelly'a 
bosom Mend. 

"I dare say papa coald manage to let me. go 
for a week or so ; but my outfit would cost so much 
I dare not ask him. One mnst dress there, yon know, 
and I haven't had a new thing this summer," said 
Nelly. 

"I'm sure your old things as you call them, are 
nice enough for any place. I should think I waa 
made, if I had anch a loyely wardrobe ; " and Kitty's 
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eye roved round the pretty room where several gownii 
and hata were strewn as if for a anrvey. 

"Ah, my dear, yon don't know how quickly fash- 
ionable women spy out make-shiils, and despise yon 
for them. All the girls I should meet at Newport 
would rememher those clothes and I shouldn't enjoy 
myself a hit. No, I must stay at home, or slip away to 
Aunt Becky's, up in "Saw Hampshire, where do one 
minds your clothes, and the plainer they are the 
better. It is as dull as torobs up there, and I long 
for the sea, so it seems as if I cm^nt give up my 
trip." 

" Wliy not go to a cheaper place ?" asked Kitty, 
adding, with sudden excitmnent, " Now look here I 
This is just the thing, and I can go too, so yon won't 
be lonely. 

" Mary Nelson wrote me the other day, begging 
I 'd come down to Oceana, and stay with her. It 's a 
nice, quiet place, with a beach all to ourselves, light- 
house, rocks, fishing, boats, and all sorts of agreeable 
things. Not a bit fashionable, and every one wears 
old clothes and enjoys him or her self in a sensible 
way." 

« What's board thei'e ? " 

* Ten a week, with bath-house, boats, and an old 
carriage thrown in." 
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"Who U there?" 

" Several teachers resting, a family or two of chil 
dren, and a lot of boys camping out on the Point." 

"And old clothts realty will do?" 

"Mary says she lives in her boating-dress, and 
went to an evening party in a white moi'ning-gown 
I'd quite decided to go and have a nice free time, 
after you were off; bnt now you come with me, and 
for onoe see what fun we poor folks can have with- 
out any fusa or feathers." 

" I will. Papa wants me to go somewhere, and 
will not think my expenses down there are extrava- 
gant. I '11 pack to-day, and to-morrow we will be 
off." 

Next day they were off, to be heartily welcomed by 
Mary, and speedily made at home byMarm Wolsey, 
as the old lady who kept the house was called. It 
was a delightfully quiet, pleasant place, with big 
rooms plainly fumislied, but clean and full of fresh 
sea breezes day and night. Being founded on a 
rock, the t>oat3 were moored almost at the door, the 
bath-house was close by, on a smooth beach, and the 
lighthouse twinkled cheerfully, through fog or moon- 
light, just over the Point. 

Such pleasant times aa the girls had; taking earl; 
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dips in the sea, lying in hammocks on the aiiy 
piazza through the hot hours, rowing, fishing, Buram- 
bling over the rocks, or sitting in shady nooks, work- 
ing and reading. 

No one thought of clothes ; and when Netly timidly 
pat on a delicate silk one day, she was told finery 
was not allowed, and a merry resolution was passed 
that no one should " dress up " under penalty of a 
fina. So fiannel boating suits were all the fashion ; 
and Idias Phelps woald have rejoiced at the sight of 
balf-ardozen rosy-faced giils skipping about the rocks 
in a costume as simple and sensible as the one she 



Of coui'se the campers on the Point soon discoTered 
the mermaids in the Cove, and, by a series of those le- 
markahle accidents which usually occur at such 
times, got acquainted without much ceremony. 

Then the fun increased amazingly, and the old 
house saw gay doings ; for the lads had bonfires, con- 
certs by moonlight on the rocks, and picnics in every 
available cove, grove, and sea-weedy nook the place 
could boast. 

The mothers of the flocks of riotous children were 
matrons to the girls; and the shy teachers came out 
smazingly when they found that the three friends 
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ven not fisfaionable city ladies, but lively girls, 
bent on having an agreeable and sociable time. 

Nelly particalarly enjoyed all this, and daily won- 
dered why she felt so mucb better than at Newport, 
foi^tting that there her time was spent in dressing 
by day, and dancing in hot rooms half the night, 
with DO exercise but a drive or a genteel sail, with 
some one to do the rowing for her. 

" It is the air and the quiet, I &Dcy," she said one 
day, when a month had nearly gone. "I'm get- 
ting so brown papa won't know me, and so fat 
1 have to let out all my things. I do believe I Ve 
grown several inches across the shoulders with all 
this rowing and tramping about In a loose salt." 

"Just so much health laid up for next winter. I 
wish I could afford to bring down a dozen pate girls 
every season, and let them do what yon have been 
doing for a month or two. Poor ^rls, I mean, who lose 
their health by hard work,notbyhannfiil play," said 
Mary, who knew something about the dark side of 
life, having been a governess for years, with little 
brothers and sisters to care for, and an invaUd 
mother. 

" It is so cheap here I should think most any one 
oonld afford to come," said Nelly, feeling a virtaona 
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■Hisfaction in the thought of th« money she had 
saved by this economical trip. 

"Ah, what seema cheap to you wonld be far 
beyond the means of many a poor girl who only 
makes three or four dollars a week. I've often 
wondered why rich people don't do little things oi 
that sort more. It must be ho pleaaant to give health 
and happiness at such small cost to themselves." 

" If papa were as well off as he was before the fire, 
I coiUd do something of that sort, and I 'd like to ; 
but now I caa do nothing," and Nelly felt rather 
uncomfortable at the memory of the seventeen easy 
years she had passed without ever thinking of such 
things. 

"Girls, I've got an idea, and yon must give me 
your advice at once," cried Kitty, bouncing in with 
her hat'half off and her eyes full of fnn. 

" Tell on. What is it ? " asked Nelly, ready for any 
thing. 

"Well, you know the boys have been verypolite 
to ns in many ways ; they break camp in two days, 
and we ought to give them a farewell of some sort, 
to show that we are grateful for their civility. Don't 
yon think so ? " 

" Of coBrse I What shall we do f " 
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" We have had picnics and w^ater parties, aod sings 
and dances Ln our parlor, so we must get up Boni&- 
tliing new." 

"Haveainasciuerade; it'ssnch fan to fixnp dresses," 
Biud Nelly, who rather longed to show some of her 
neglected splendor. 

" We might borrow the old bam, to have a grand 
time. There 's no hay in it, so we oould light it up 
splendidly," added Eitty, seizing upon the idea with 
delight. 

"How about supper?" asked prudent Mary, re- 
membering the appetites of a dozen hearty lads 
sharpened by sea air and exercise. 

"I'll pay for the supper. I'veaaved so much by 
my cheap trip, I can spare twenty dollars as well 
as not," cried Nelly, bound to have the thing done 
handsomely if at all. 

"Bless you, child, it needn't coat half that! Don't 
go and be extravagant, for we can have cake of Marm 
Wolsey, and make lemonade ourselvea ; it won't cost 
much, and the boys will be just as well off as if we 
had a grand spread." 

"You let me manage that part of the afiur. I 
have ordered suppers at home, and I know what ia 
proper I will go up to town by the first boat to-mor- 
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row, and be back in time to help about dressea, and 
trimming up the bam. Marm will lend na eheete, 
and with green boughs, flowers, and candles, we can 
make a lovely room for our little party. I '11 bring 
down Bome colored candles, and get some old-fash- 
ioned dresses at home, and do any errands for. you." 

Here Nelly stopped for breath, and the others fell 
to discussing' what they would "go as." Their 
fellow-boarders were taken into the secret, and in 
an hour Marm Wolaey's whole establishment was in 
a ferment. Notes of invitation were dispatched; 
and replies on birch-bark came poming in with most 
agreeable promptitude. 

The campers accepted to a man, and were soon 
seen ravaging the little town for redflantiel and fisher- 
man's to^ery, or shouting with laughter in their 
tents as tliey fabricated horse-hair beards, Indian 
wampum and Roman armor. 

Next morning Nelly departed, charged with sun- 
dry very important commissions, and the rest fell to 
work decorating the barn and overhauling their 
wardrobes, while good-natured Marm " het the big 
oven ".and made cake till the air smelt as if a gale 
Irom the Spice Islands had blown over the Point, 

At foui', the boat came in; but no one saw Nelly 
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Brrive, for the vhole flock had gone over the rocks 
to get hemlock bougha in the grove. 

When Mary and Kitty returned, they ran to the 
big room where they held their confabnlations, and 
there found Nolly looking over a bundle of old 
brocades. Something odd in her face and manner 
made them both say at once, — 

"What's the matter? Has any thing gone 
wrong ? " 

"I'mafr^d you will think so, when I tell yon 
that I have ordered no supper, got no pretty candles 
or flowers, and only spent two dollars of my money," 
B^d Nelly, looking both amnsed and anzione. 

" Lost your purse ? " cried Kitty. 

" No." 

"Thought better of it, like a wise child," said 
Mary. 

" I brought something down that you didn't ask 
for, and may be sorry to have ; but I couldn't help it. 
Look out there and see if that isn't better than 
bon-bons or finery." 

Nelly pointed to a rock not far from the window, 
and both her friends stared in surprise ; for all they 
saw was a strange girl sitting there, gazing out over 
the sea with an expression of wordless delight in 
her tired, white fece and hungry eyes. 
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" Who is it ? " whispered Mary. 

" My little seamstresB," answered Nelly, " I went 
to get her to fix my dreaa, and fonnd her looking 
BO pal« and used up my heart ached. , A11 the while 
she was fitting me, and I was telling her abont our 
fon down here, she kept saying with a little gaap as 
if for fresh air, — 

" ' How beautitul it must be, Miss Nelly 1 I "m bo 
glad you are enjoying so much and look so well.' 

"Then what yon once Buid, Mary, come into my 
head, and my money burnt in my pocket till I broke 
out all of a sudden, saying, — 

" ' Wouldn't you like to go down with me for a 
week and get rested and freshened up a little, 
Jane?' 

" Girls, if I had asked her to go straight to heaven, 
or do any lovely thing, she could not have looked 
more amazed, delighted, and touched. 

" ' 0, Mias Nelly, you are too good. I 'm afrdd 
1 ought not to leave work. It aeenM almost too 
splendid to believe.' 

"I wouldn't hear a word, for my heart was set 
on doing it when I saw how she longed to go. 
So [ said she could help us with our dresses, and I 
must have her come on that account if no other. 
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* Then she said she had nothing fit to wear, and I 
was «o glad to be able to tell her that none of us 
wore nice clothes, and hers were quite fit. I jnat 
made her put on her bonnet, brought her away in 
the twinkling of an eye, and there she is enjoying 
rest, fresh wr, sanshinc and her first view of the sea." 

"Nelly, yon are an angel 1" and Kitty hngged 
her on the spot, while Mary beamed at her with 
teara in her eyes, as she said, quietly, — 

"I did not think my Httle sermon would be so soon 
and beantilully taken to heart. The sight of that 
poor child, sitting there so happy, is better than the 
most splendid supper yon conid have ordered. I 
shall always love and honor yon for this, dear." 

Nelly's face was a pretty mixture of smiles and 
tears, as her friends kissed and pr^ed her. Then 
she said, brightly, — 

"Now we will have nothing but onr cake and 
lemonade, and make up in good spirits for the sup- 
per we have lost. Flowers will do for favors, and ' 
tallow candles will help the moon light np our < ball.' 
See my Bo-Peep dress ; and here are lota of things 
for yon. To-morrow Jane will help us, and we will 
be spleudiferous." 

Three h-ippy feces bent over the old brocades, 
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three busj tongues chattered gaily of trdns and 
flounces, and three paira of friendly eyes peeped 
often at the quiet figure on the rocks, finding 
greater satisfaction in that sweet little tableau than 
in any they could plan. 

Merry times they had next day, for Jane's . skilful 
fingers woi'ked wonders, and gratitude inspired her 
with all manner of brilliant ideas. She was intro- 
duced as a friend ; any deficiencies in her wardrobe 
were quietly supplied by Nelly, and she proved 
herseif an invaluable ally, enjoying every minute of 
the precious time. 

Nothing could have been prettier in its way than 
the old barn, draped i^ith sails and sheets, with 
flags and pennons from the boats, great peonies and 
green boughs for decorations. Candles and lanterns 
twinkled their best, and the great doors at both 
ends stood wide open, letting in floods of moonlight, 
fresh air and lovely glimpses of the sea. 

The neighbors all came to " peek," and the hearty 
laughter of the big brown fishermen clustered round 
the door was good to hear, as the comical, quaint, or 
charming figures entered the room. Tow-headed 
children roosted on the beams, women in calico 
gowns sat staring in the stalls, while babies slept 
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placidly in the hay-ncks, ind one meek cow but- 
voyed tlie scene with astonislied ejcs 

Powhattan, St. Geoiqe, Biolboi Jonatlnn, Capt. 
Cuttle, Garibaldi and otlici noWo beings cime from 
the camp, to find Bo-Peep in a vavisliing Ilttlo cos- 
tume, with a Quakeress, Sairey Gamp, Dolly Var- 
tlen and a host of other delightful ladies i-eady to 
receive them. 

What happy hours followed, with the promenades, 
and plays, and homely yet delightful surroundings. 
The barn was so cool, so spacious, and every thing 
was BO free and simple, that every one " went in and 
enjoyed liimself like a man," as Capt. Kyd grace- 
fully remarked to Maiy Nelson, who was capitally 
and cheaply got up as the Press, dressed in news- 
papers, with a little telegraph, posts, wires and all, 
on her head. 

Fruit, cake and lemonade was all the feast, spread 
on the big rock in front of the barn, and no one 
complained ; for moonHght, youth and happy hearts 
lent their magic to the scene. 

"Never had such a good time in my life," was 
the general verdict when the party broke up at 
eleven, and the gallant guests departed, to return the 
compliment by a charming serenade an hour later. 
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"Now that just puts the last touch to it. So 
romantic and delicloaHl" sighed Kelly, Uatening 
luxuriously to the melodious strsuns of that college 
favorite, "Juanita," 

"It's all like a beautiful dream to me," sighed 
Jane, who was peeping through the blinds with the 
other pretty white ghosts, and enjoying the whole 
thing to her heart's core. 

Kitty threw out some flowers, and when each 
youth had stuck a relic in his button-hole, the 
sailor hats disappeared, leaving only the musical 
assuranoe that " Her bright smile haunts me still," 
to echo over the rocks and die away in the lapping 
of the tide apon the shore. 

A quiet week followed, and the girls spent it 
teaching Jane to row and swim, taking her to drive in 
the old wagon, and making her " have a good time." 

Sho was so blissfully happy and improved so 
much that Kelly had serious thoughts of applying 
to hei father for more money, so that Jane might 
Btay longer. But though she said not a word about 
her little charity, the truth crept out, and several of the 
ladies quietly made up a handsome sum for Jane. 

Tfaey gave it to Kelly, asking her to ase it and 
say nothing of them, lest it should annoy the little 
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■eamstruss. So Nelly, when her ovd time was up 
had the pleasare of telling Jane she was to stay 
some weeka longer, and of slipping into her hand 
the means bo kindly provided for her. 

She had no words in which to thank these friends, 
but her happy face did it as she bade them good-by, 
when they left her Bmiling, with wet eyes, among 
the roses in the lane. 

" Onr visit has been a snccess, though it wasn't 
Newport, hey, Nelly?" said Kitty, as they rumbled 
away in the big omnibus. 

"Oh, yes I I've had a lovely time, and meau to 
come next summer and bring another Jane, to go 
halves with me ; it gives such a relish to one's fun 
somehow," answered Nelly, contentedly tying on 
her last year's hat. 

"Old clothes, wholesome pleasures and a chsF 
liable deed are all the magic that has made your 
month so happy and so helpful," said Mary, putting 
an affectionate &na about the shoulders in the now 
faded Jacket. 

"And good friends; don't foiget to add that," 
answered Nelly, with a grateful ^dss. 
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VIL 

LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 

TWITTBfi THB F1£ST. 

Ti fl"AMMA, I do wish I had a nice, new play. 
Can't yon make me one?" said Bertie, pen- 
sively Hurveying the Boles of his shoes, as he lay Sat 
on his back with his heels in the sai. 

"No, dear, I couldn't possibly stop now, for I 
must wiite my letters, or they won't be in time, and 
papa will be disappointed." 

"Then I wish I had somebody to play with roe! 
A jolly little chap who would amuse me and make 
me laugh," continued Bertie, and, dropping his legs, 
he lay for a moment, looking as if he i-eally did 
need a playmate veiy much. 

"Tweet I tweet t" said a little voice, in such a 
brisk tone that the boy stared abont him eager to 
see who spoke. 

One pane of tlie long window that opened on the 
balcony was fixed like a door, so that the room 
might be ventilated. This pane stood open, and 
perched upon its threshold was a sparrow peering 
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in with an iDqaifflUve lur, and a bold "Tweet I 
tweet!" as if he said, — 

" Here 's a little friend all ready to play with you." 

" Oh, mamma, see the cunning bird I He wants to 
come in 1 Don't Btlr, and may be he'll hop down 
and eat the crumbs of my luncheon on the table. 
It's Cocky Twitters; I know him by his tail, with 
only two feathers in it, and his twinkling eye, and 
hia little fat body," cried Bertie, lying as still as a 
statue, and looking with delight at the new-comer. 

Ton see Bertie lived near a sqaare where many 
English sparrows had their homes, and all winter 
the kind child fed his little neighbors. Day after 
day he strewed crumbs in the balcony, and day after 
day the birds came to peck them gratefully, or to 
fly away with the big bita to their nests. So they 
learned to know and love and trust each other, and 
the passers-by often saw a pretty sight np in the 
sunny balcony where the delicate boy stood with his 
feathered friends about him ; some at his feet, some 
on his shoulders, some boldly stealing crumbs from 
hia basket, and the more timid hopping abont ou the 
wide balustrade, catching such stray moutbfuls as 
reached them. 

Bertie was fond of his birds, and had names for 
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Bome of tbem, bnt his favoiite was Cocky Twitters, 
a bold, saucy, droll fellow, who was always whisking 
about as if he had every thing in the bird-world to 
attend to. He fought like a little game-cock if any 
other sparrow troubled him, bnt he was good to the 
weak and timid ones, and never failed to carry a 
nice crumb or two to his old papa, who had Bome- 
thing the matter with his wing, and seldom went 
far from the little brown house stuck like a wasp's 
nest on one of the trees. 

Cocky had often thought about coming in to call, 
bnt never had found the courage to really do it, bo 
Bertie was enchanted when, after a good deal of 
tweeting, much perking op of his smooth head, and 
many a sidelong twinkle of his little black eye, 
Cocky actually hopped down upon the table. 

Mamma sat motionless, smiling at her little guest, 
and Bertie hardly dared to wink as he watched hia 
pet's pi-anks. 

Cocky had evidently made up his mind to have a 
right good time, and see, taste, examine, and enjoy 
all he found in this new world. So he paraded 
about the table, ate a bit of cake, pecked at an 
apple, and drank prettily out of Bertie's alver mug; 
then he wiped his bill quite properly, took a look at 
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the books, peeped into the inkstand, draggled his 
tail in the gum-pot, examined mamma's work-bas- 
ket, and took a sniff at the flowers. After that he 
strolled over the carpet with such a funny swagger 
of his thin legs, sach an important roll of his fat, little 
body, and such an impudent cock of hla head, that 
Bertie barst out laughing, which made Cocky flit 
away to the to]» of the clock, where he sat and twit- 
tered as if be was langhing too. 

" I wish I could keep him a few days, he is so 
jolly I Couldn't I put him in Dickey's cage, and feed 
and be good to him, mamma?" 

" He would never trust you again if you did." 

"But I should 's plain it to him, and tell him it 
was only a visit." 

** He wouldn't like it, and I think you will enjoy 
him more when he makes visits of his own accord. 
He would be the maddest little bird that ever flew 
if yoQ shut him up; but leave him free, and every 
day it will be a pleasure to open the pane and sea 
him come in confidingly. He is tired of this 
warm room already, and trying to get out. Show 
him the way, and let him go." 

"I'll have one good feel of him anyhow, but I 
Won't hurt him," sfud Bertie, yielding the point, but 
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bouDd to get a liitle fun out of liia fiit friend befora 
he went. 

So he danced about after Cocky, who was so be- 
wildered he could not find liia own little door, and 
bounced against all the wrong panes till be was 
dizzy, and fell down in a corner. Then Bertie softly 
grabbed him and thougb be pecked fiercely, Bertie 
got a "good feel" of the soft, warm mite. Then 
he let liim go, and Cocky sat on the balnstrade and 
chirped till all his friends came to see what the fusa 
was about. 

" Oh, I do wish I could understand what they say. 
He's telling them all about his visit, and they look 
BO cunning, sitting round listening and asking qnes- 
tions. You know French and Gciman; don't j'ou 
know bird-talk too, mamma ? " asked Berlie, turning 
round, after he liad stood with his nose against the 
glass till it was as cold as a little icicle. 

" No, dear, I am sorry to say I don't." 

" I thought mammas knew every thing," said Ber- 
..e, in a disappointed tone. 

"They ought to if they expect to answer all the 
questions their children ask them," answered mamma, 
with a sigh, for Bertie had an inquiring mind and 
often puzzled his parents sorely. 
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"I suppose yoa haven't got time to learn it?" 
was the next remark. 

" Decidedly not. Bat you have, so you'd better 
begin at once, and let me go on with my work." 

"I don't know how to begin." 

"You must ask some wiser person than I am 
about that," answered mamma, scratoliing away at a 
great rate. 

" I know what I 'II do 1 " sdd Beitie, after meditaU 
ing deeply for a few minutes ; and, putting on his 
cap and coat, he went out upon the balcony. 

Mamma thought he bad gone to consult Cocky, 
and forgot all about him for a time. But Bertie 
bad another plan in his head, and went resolutely 
up to one of the windows of the next house. It 
opened on the same balcony, and only a low bar 
separated the houses, so Bertie often promenaded 
up and down the whole length, and more than once 
had peeped under the half-drawn curtain at the 
gray-headed gentleman who always seemed to be 
too busy with his books to sec his little neighbor. 

Bertie bad heard Professor Parpatbarges Patter- 
son called a very learned niau, who could read seven 
languages, so he thought be would call and inquire 
if bird language was among the seven. He peeped 
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first, and there was Mr. P. reading away witb hia 
big spectacles on, and some dreadfully wise old book 
held cloBe to his nose. As he did not look np, Ber- 
tie tapped softly, bat Mr. P. did not hear. Then 
this resolute yonng peraon paehed up the window, 
walked coolly in, and stood close to the student's 
side. But Mr, P. did not see him till the remark- 
able appearance of a small blue mitten right in the 
middle of Plato's Republic, caused the Professor to 
start and stare at it with such a fanny expression of 
bewilderment that Bertie could not help laughing. 

The blithe sound seemed to wake the man out of 
a dream, for, falling back in his chair, he sat blink- 
ing at the child like a surprised owl. 

"Please, sir, I knocked, but you didn't hear, so I 
cume in," said Bertie, with an engaging smile, as he 
reqiectfully pulled off his cap and looked np at the 
big spectacles with bright, confiding eyes. 

"What did you wish, boy?" asked the Professor, 
in a solemn, yet not ungentle, tone. 

"I wanted to know if yon would tell me how I 
sonld learn bird-talk." 

"What?" and the man stared at the child harder 
than ever. 

" Perhaps I 'd better sit down and 'splain all about 
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It," remark3d Bertie, feeling that the subject was 
too importaRt to be hastily disoussed. 

" Tate a seat, boy j" and the Professor waved his 
hand vaguely, aa if he did not know much about any 
chur but his own old one, with the stuffing bursting 
out, and ink spots everywhere. 

As all Ae chairs had books and papers piled ap 
in them, Bertie, with great presence of mind, sat 
down upon an immense dictionary that lay near 
by, and with a hand on either knee, thus briefly 
ezpldned himself: 

" My mamma said that you were very wise, and 
conld read seven langwitohes, so I thought you 
wonld please tell me what Cocky Twitters says." 

"Is Twitters a bird or a boy?" asked the Pro- 
fessor, as if bewildered by what seemed a very 
simple affair to innocent Bertie. 

At this question, the boy burst forth into an 
eager recital of his acqu^ntance with the sparrows, 
giving a little bounce on the fat diutionary now and 
then when he got excited, while bis rosy face 
shone with an eagerness that was irresistible. 

The Protessor listened as if to a langus^e which 
he had almost forgotten, while the ghost of a smile 
began to flicker over his lips, and peer out from b»- 
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hind his glasses, as if somewhere about him then 
was a heart that tried to welcome the little gacsti 
who came tapping at the long-closed door. 

When Bertie ended, out of breath, Mr. P. s£ud, 
slowly, whilo he looked about aa if to find some- 
thing he had lost, — "I understand now, but I'm 
afraid I 've forgotten all I ever knew abocit birds, 
— and boys too," be added, with an odd twinkle of 
the glasses. 

"Couldn't you reccomember if you tried hard, 
wr?" 

"I don't think I could." 

Bertie gave a great sigh, and cast a reproacbf;!! 
glance upon the Professor, which said as pliuiily 
as words, " Tou must have been a very idle man 
to live among books till you are gray, and not know 
a simple thing like this," 

I think Mr. P. understood that look, and fell 
ashamed of his sad ignorance; fof.herose up and 
went walking about the rooni, poking into comers 
and peering up at the books that lined the walls, till 
he found a large volume, and brought it to Bertie, 
who sUlI sat despondently upon the dictionary. 

" Perhaps this will help us. It tells much about 
lurds, and the tales are all true." 
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Bertie oaugbt the book in his arms, laid it open 
on bia knees, and vith one deliglited " 6b ! " at the 
first peep, became. entirely abeorbcd in the gay pio- 
tnres. With an air of relief, the Professor retired 
to his chair, and sat watching him very much as ho 
had watched Cocky Twitters. A pretty little pic- 
ture he made ; for a ray of sunshine crept in to shine 
on his bright head hke a playmate come to find 
bim; his downy brows were knit, and his rosy 
month pursed up at times with the mingled exer- 
tions of mind and body, for the book was both 
beautiful and heavy. His eyes feasted on the 
pages ; and now and then he laughed out with de- 
light, Bs he found a biivl he knew, or gave a satisfied 
nod, and trotted his foot to express his satisfaction 
at some unusually splendid one. Once he tried to 
cross his tired legs, but they wera too short, and 
the book went down with a bang that made him 
glance at his host in alarm. 

But while he studied Audubon's birds, the Pro- 
fessor had studied mamma's boy, and found he 
coKW'reccomembcr''8ome of the traits belonging 
to Otat species of wild-fowl. As he looked, the 
smile had been playing hide-and-go-seek among 
his wrinkles, getting less ghostly every minute, and 
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vheD the book fell, it came boldly oat and sat 
upon his face so pleasantly, that Bertie ceased to be 
afraid. 

" Put it on the table, boy," said Mr. P., beckoning 
Tith an inky fioger. 

Bertie lugged his treasure thither, and leaning 
both elbows on it, began to brood ag^n. It really 
did seem as if the Pro&ssor wanted to have a good 
"feel" of the boy as the boy did of Cocky, for pres- 
ently the inky finger softly stroked the yellow head, 
then touched the round, red oheek, and put a little 
curl back behind the ear. Then the spectacles took 
a long look all over the little figore, from the striped 
stockings to the fur collar on the small coat, and 
something about it, a cert!un chubbiness of outline 
and soilness of exterior perhaps, seemed to be so 
attractive, that, all of a sudden, two large hands 
hovered over Bertie, gently clutched him, and set 
him on the Professor"? knee. 

If Mr. P. felt any doubts as to how his guest 
would take this liberty, they were speedily set at 
rest, for Bertie only gave one wiggle to settle him- 
self, and, taming a page, SEud af&bly, — 

"Now, tell me all about 'em." 

And Professor Parpatharges Patterson iuitnall/ 
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did tell him story after story oat of that diarming 
book, till the soand of a bell made the truant jump 
dowD in a great harry, saying, — 

"Mamma wants me, and I must go, but I'll 
come again soon, and may be, if we study hard, ws 
shall learn bird-talk after all." 

Mr. F. shook his bead; but Bortie woold not 
give np yet, and added encouragingly, — 

" Mamma aays people are never too old to learn, 
and papa says Latin makes all the other langwitches 
easy ; I see lots of Latin books, and yon read 'em, 
so I'm sore, if yoa listen to my sparrows, when I 
feed 'em, you can understand some of their talk." 

" I II try, and let yon know how I get on," sjud 
Mr. P., langhing as if he didn't know how very well, 
but couldn't help makii^ the attempt. 

"I'm very much obliged to you, sir, and I shall 
be glad to pay you for your trouble. I've got two 
dollars in my tin bank, and I 'II smash it, and get 'em 
ODt, if that will be enough," said Bertie, suddenly re- 
membering to have heard that Mr. P. was not rich. 

"No, boy, I don't want your pennies, you shall 
pay in some other way, if I sacceed," answered the 
Professor, with a touched sort of look about the 
spectacles. 
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"I've had a very nice time. Good day, sir," and 
Bertie held out bis hand, as he made his best bow. 

"Good day, boy. Come again." 

I think tliere must have been some magic about 
that blue mitten, or the warm little hand inside, 
for, as he held it quite buried up in his own big one, 
Mr. F, suddenly stooped down, and eaid, in a queer, 
bashful soil of tone, — 

" Suppose you pay with kisses, ii you have any 
to Bpare." 

"I've got hundreds; I always keep *em ready, 
because msmma needs so many," and Bertie held 
up his •■osy mouth, as if this sort of coin best suited 
the treasury of a Loving heart. 

Considering that the Professor had not kissed 
any one for twenty years at least, he did it very 
well, and, when Bertie was gone, stood looking down 
at the corpulent old dictionary, as if he still saw 
a, hiight-eyed little figure sitting on it, and con- 
sidered that a great improvement upon the dust 
that usually lay there. 
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Mamma was right ; for Cocky, finding himself well 
treated at his first visit, called again, and being 
feasted on sngar, fniit, and cake, and allowed to 
go when he liked, was entirely won. From that 
time he was the friend of the family, and called aa 
regularly as the postman. He knew his own little 
door, and if it was shut he tapped with his bill till 
Bome one opened it, when he came bustling in, chirp- 
ing a gay "How are you? "and waggling his ragged 
tail in the most fl'iendly manner. Weather made 
no difference to him ; in fact rainy days were his 
&Torite times for calling. His little coat was water- 
proof, he needed no nmhrella, and often came hop- 
ping in, with snow-flakes on his back, as jolly as you 
please. 

1 don't know what Bertie would have done with- 
out this sociable little neighbor, for it was a stormy 
winter and he conid not go out much ; other chil- 
dren were at school ; even mamma's inventive powers 
gave out sometimes, and toys grew tiresome. But 
Cocky never did, and such games as the two had 
together it would have done your heart good to see, 
for the boy was so gentle that the bird soon grew 
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very tame and learned to lore and tniat with the 
sweetest coafideoce. A jollier sparrow never hopped; 
and after a good lunch with Bertie, both drinking out 
of one mug, both pecking at the same apple, and 
flharing the same cake, Cockj was ready for play. 
He would hide somewhere and Bertie would hunt 
for him, guided now and then by a faint "Tweet" 
till the little gray bunch was found in some sly 
nook and came bouncing out with a whisk and « 

When Bertie sat at lessons, Cocky would roost on 
his shoulder, hop over the open page with his head 
OD one side as if reading it, peer into the inkstaad 
inquisitively, or settle himself among the flowera 
that stood in the. middle of the table, like a little 
teacher ready to hear the leaaona when they were 
learned. 

And sometimes when Bertie lay asleep, tired with 
books or play, Cocky would circle round him with 
Boft flight, and perch on his pillow, w^ting silently 
till his playmate woke, "like an angel guarding the 
dear in his sleep," as old nurse said, watching the 
pretty sight. 

Professor Parpatharges Patterson was right also ; 
for he apparently did try to onderstand " bird-tal^" 
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and did succeed ; for a few days after Bertie's oall 
a letter came flying in at the open pane just at 
twilight, very much as if Cocky had brought it him- 
BelC It was written on robin's-egg-colored paper, 
and bore the title, "Life and Advenlnres of Cocky 
Twitters, Esq." 

Mamma began to laugh as ehe glanced over it, 
and Bertie screamed with delight when a funny 
sketch appeared of an egg with a very gm^l but 
brisk little bird hopping out of it without a feather 
on him. It was very funny, and when mamma read 
Cooky's thougbts and feelings on first beholding the 
vorld, it was so droll, aud Bertie was so tickled, that 
he rolled on the floor and kicked up hie heels. 

Mr. P. must have tried very hard to " recoomem- 
ber " the accomplishments and gayety of bis youth, 
for the sketch was so good and the first chapter of 
this bird-book so merry that mamma put it in a 
little portfolio and showed it to all her friends, for do 
one ever dreamed that the studious old Professor had 
it in him to do such a clever thing. 

Bertie wanted to rush right in and thank him that 
very night, but mamma SEud he had better wait till 
morning and then play a little joke in return for the 
Professor's. So next day, when Mr. P. pulled up the 
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curtain of his study window, there hung a lovely posy 
of flowers and a little card with "Bertie Nortoo's 
compliments and thanks " on it. 

That pleased the old man ; and all that day the roses 
filled his room with their sweet hreath, mutely talk- 
ing to him of a happy time when his little daughter 
nsed to put nosegays on his table, and dance abont 
him like a blooming rose escaped from its etem. 
For years no one had thought to scatter flowers 
among the wise books out of which the poor man 
tried to gather forgetfulness, if not happiness. No 
one guessed that he had a fonely heart as well as a 
learned head, and do childish band had clung to his 
till the blue mitten rested there, unconscioosly lead- 
ing him from his sad solitude to the sweet society of 
a little neighbor. 

Bertie soon called agaiu, and this time Mr. P. heard, 
saw, aud welcomed him at once. A cushion lay oa 
the fat dictionary, the bird-hook was all ready, the 
eyes behind the big apeotacles beamed with satisfao- 
tion as the boy climbed on his knee, and the inky hands 
held the chnbby guest more eagerly and carefully 
than the most precious old book ever printed. 

After that second call the new friendship floarished 
wondoi'flilly, and the boy became to the Proiessor 
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utiat Cocky was to Bertie, a merry, innocent visitor, 
vhose pretty plays and pranks cheered the dull days, 
Those lore and confidence warmed his heart, whose 
presence grew more and more precious since ila un- 
conscious power made snnshine for the lonely man. 

Such good times as they had 1 Such nice chats and 
Stories, such laughs at very small jokes, snoh plans 
for summer, such fun feeding the sparrows, who soon 
learned to come to both windows fearlessly, and snch 
splendid chapters as were added to " C. Twitter's 
Life and Adventures," with designs that half killed 
mamma with laughing. 

The people in the house wei-e much amused with 
the change in the Professor, and for a time could 
Dot understand what was going on up in that once 
qoiet room. For the sound of little feet trotting about 
was heard, alsoacheery child's voice, and now and then 
aloud bang as if a pile of books had tumbled down, 
followed by sfaonts of merriment, for Mr. P. could 
laugh capitally after a little practice. 

Stout Mrs. Bo nnoer, the landlady, went npone day 
to see what was going on, and was so surprised at 
the spectacle that met her eyes she could hardly 
believe her senses. 

In the middle of the room was a house built of the 
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precious books which the maid had been forbidden to 
touch, and in the middle of this barricade aat Bertie, 
reading "jEsop'B Fables" aloud. The table which 
used to be filled with Greek and Hebrew volumes, 
learned treatises, and intricate problems was now 
bestrewn with gay pictures, and Mr. P., with his 
spectacles pushed back, his cu£Eb turned up, and a 
towel tied round him, was busily pasting these 
brilliant designs into a scrap-book bound in parch- 
ment and ornamented with brass clasps. 

The Professor evidently bad made up his mind 
that the faded pages were much improved by the 
gay pictures, and sat smiling over bis work as he saw 
a dead language blossom into flowers, and heard it 
sing from the throats of golden orioles and soaring 
larks. 

" Well, I never I " sdd Mrs. Bonncer to herself 
and then added aloud, after a long stare, "Do yea 
want any thing sir? " 

" Nothing, thank you, ma'am, unless you happen 
to have a couple of apples in the honse. Good, big, 
red ones, if you please," answered Mr. P., so briskly 
that she couldn't help langhing, as she said, — 

"I'll send 'em right up, sir, and a fresh jumble or 
BO for the little boy." 
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" Thank you, ma'am, tbaDlc you. We fellows have 
been hard at it for an hour, and we are as hungry aa 
bears; hey, Bertie f" 

"I'm fond of jumbles," was the young student's 
flu^estive reply, as he peeped over the walla with a 
nod and a smile. 

" Bless my heart, what has come to the Professor 1 " 
thought Mrs. Bouncer, aa she hastened away, whila 
Mr. P. waved bis paste brush and Bertie kissed his 
hand to her. 

The neighbora said the same when they aaw the 
two playmates walking out together, as they often 
did in fine weather. Five old ladies, who sat all day 
at their different windows watching their neighbors, 
were so astonished at the sudden appearance of the 
Professor, hand-in-hand with a yellow-hMred little 
laddie, that they could hardlybelieve their apectaclea. 
"When they aaw him drawing Bertie round the square 
on his sled Racer, they lifted theii- ten old hands in 
utter amazement, and when they beheld him actually 
snowballing, and being snowballed by, that mite of a 
boy, they really thought the aky must be going to 
fall. 

Mamma heartily enjoyed all thia ; for through her 
doctor she had learned much about Mr. P., and 
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both admired Rnd pitied Mm, and was veryglnd tliat 
Bertie had bo wise and liind a pliiymate. She saw 
that they did each other good, and in many delicate 
ways helped the boy to serve, aniDse and repay the 
man who made bim so happy. 

Cocky also approved of the new friend, and 
called occasionally to express his views on educa- 
tion. He was very affable, bat never allowed Mr. 
P. to take the same liberties that Bertie did, and 
after a general sarvcy, would light upon the bald 
pate of a plaster Homer, whence be watched the 
boys at play, with deep interest. Mr. P. waa Im- 
mensely flattered by Cooky's visits, and made his 
** Life " 60 interesting and droll, that Bertie really 
believed that tbe man and bird did it between 
them. 

" I owe a great deal to Mr. Twitters, and I hope 
I shall discover a way to show my gratitude," said 
tbe Professor more than once, and he did, as you 
will see. It was a very happy winter, in spite 
of rain and snow, and as spring came on, the three 
friends had fine times in the park. Bertie fed bia 
bii-ds there now; and they, remembering how be 
had kept them alive through the bitter weather, 
teemed to love him more than ever. They flocked 
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ronnd him as bood as he appeared, chlrpiiig, f utter- 
ing, pecking, and hopping so fearlessly and gayly, 
that people often came to see the pretty eight, and 
"Bertie's birds" were one of the lions of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Cocky was very bnsy and important about thia 
time. His tail-feathers had grown again, he seemed 
to have pat on a new drab waistcoat, and his head 
was so sleek that Bertie wag sure he used 
pomade. When he called at the balcony, he often 
brought another sparrow with him, — a plump, 
downy bird, with a bright eye, a Quakerish dress, 
and very gentle manners. 

" Mamma says Cocky is going to be married, 
and that pretty one is his little sweetheart. Won't 
it be nice? I wonder if he will ask us to the wed- 
ding, and where be will live 1 " said Bertie, stand- 
ing still in the park, staring up at the nests stuck 
on the elm boughs, now green with tender leaves 
and noisy with happy birds. 

"I don't think he will ask us, and I very much 
fear that there won't be room in that brown nest 
for the old papa and the young folks also," 
answered Mr. P., staring aa hard as Bertio did. 

"Then we must ask the mayor to have a new 
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house put np for Cooky. Don't you think he vonld if 
I wrote him a nice letter and showed him yonr book ? 
He'd aee what a brave good bird my Twittera is, 
and give him a nice house, I'm sure," add Bertie 
earnestly, for he would believe that Cocky bad 
really done all the fine and funny things recounted 
in that remarkable book. 

"Leave it to me, boy. I will see what can be 
done about a mansion for Cooky to begin house- 
keeping in ; " and Mr. P. gave a knowing nod, sa if 
he had a new idea. 

So Bertie siud no more, and, soon after this con- 
versation, went to Plymouth, on a visit with 
mamma. May-day was coming, and Bertie wanted 
to hang baskets on the doors of young and old 
neighbors; chief among the Intter his dear Mr. P. 

Nowhere in New England do May-flowers grow 
so large and rosy, or bloom so early and so sweet 
as in Plymouth, and Bertie gathered a great hamper 
full of the best, made up in nosegays, garlands, and 
baskets. Then they came home, and all along the 
way people sniffed and peeped and smiled at the 
odorous load which the boy guarded so carefully 
and rejoiced over so much. 

Very early next morning, Bertie and i 
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Bet oat to hang the May-baskets on a dozen doors. 
The five old ladies each had one, and were iin- 
mensely pleased at being remembered ; for Bertie 
hiid diaeovered that hearts can be yoang in spite of 
gray hair, and proposed doing this all himself. 
Then there was a sick lady who nsed to look oat 
at the child as he played, with a sad, white face and 
wistful eyes ; two pretty httle girls came next, and 
had raptares in their night-gowns, when the bas- 
kets were brought np to thenL in bed. 

Down in a back street was a lame boy who made 
hockey-sticks; a blind woman who knit the blue 
mittens, and several children who never had a 
flower except the dnsty dandelions in the park. 
One can easily imagine how happy these bits of 
spring made them, and how they welcomed the 
Bweet things with their woody fragrance and rosy 
faces. 

When the last was given, mamma proposed a 
little walk over the bridge, for it was a lovely day, 
and she seemed in no haste about breakfast. 

Bertie was very hungry before they got back, 
and was quite ready to go in the hack way, directly 
to the dining-room, where his bread and milk was 
waiting for him. lUght in the middle of breakfast, 
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Mary, the g^rl, gave mamma a card, on which vafl 
written two words: "AH ready 1" 

Why mamma should laugh when she read it, and 
why Mary should say, in a whisper, " It 'a jnst lovely, 
ma'am," and then run oat of the room giggling, Ber- 
tie oonid not understand. 

"Can't I know, mamma?" be asked, feeling snre 
that some joke or secret was afoot. 

" Yes, dear, all in good time. Go now and see if 
Mr. Patterson has found the May-flowers you hung 
on his window." 

Away went Bertie to the haloony, found the posy 
gone, and the room empty ; bo he turned about and 
was going back, when all of a sudden be saw some- 
thing that nearly took his breath away with surprise 
and delight. 

Now you most know that the house on the 
other side of Bertie's jutted out a little, and the 
niche thus made was covered with a woodbine that 
climbed up from the grass-plot below. All summer 
this vine rustled its green leaves above that end of 
the balcony; in the autumn it hung crimson 
streamers there, and throngh the winter the spar- 
rows loved to cuddle down among the twisted 
stems, sunning their backs in the sheltered comer, 
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and pressing their downy breasts against the warm 
bricks. Bertie nsed to hang great shells full of 
plants there, and called it his garden, but now 
something even more delightful and ornamental 
Uian iyy or flame-colored nasturtiums met his eye. 

Up among the budding sprays stood a charming 
little house, with a wide piazza all round it ; a white 
bouse, with onnning windows and a tiny porch, 
where the door stood hospitably open, with the 
owner's name painted on it. 

When Bertie read " C. Twitters," he had to hold 
OB to the railing, lest he should tumble over, so 
pleased was he with this delightiiil surprise. As if 
nothing was wanting to make it quite perfect. 
Cocky himself came flying up to say " Good morn- 
ing;" and after a long survey of the new bouse 
went to examine it. He walked all round the 
piazza, sat upon the chimney to see if that was all 
right, popped his head into the porch, appeared to 
read the name on the door, and to understand all 
about it, for with one shrill chirp, he walked in and 
took possession at once. 

Then Bertie danced for joy and called out, "Oh, 
mamma, come and see! He likes it; he's gone in, 
and I 'm eure he means to live there I " 
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Mamma came, and so did Mr. P., both pretend 
mg to be much amazed at Cocky'a daring to build a 
house BO Dear without aakiog leave. 

But Bertie waa not deceived a bit, and hugged 
them both on the epot, with many thanks for thia 
ch&rmtQg joke, while Cocky eat at bia door and 
twittered, like a grateful, happy little bird, as bo 
was. 

That was only the beginning of it ; for the intei^ 
eating things that happened after this May-day 
were too many to tell. Cocky was married at once, 
and went to honae-keeping in his new villa. Mrs. 
Twitters evidently liked it extremely, and began to 
bring in her straw furniture and feather-beds, like 
a busy little house-wife. Papa Twitters came 
too; though they had a hard job to get him there, 
he was bo lame with rheumatism. But the vine 
helped the poor old dear; for after be bad got 
safely across the street, he bopped up the woodbine, 
little by little, till he got to the porch, and there sat 
down to rest. 

He did not stay long, however, for, like a wise 
bird, he felt that the young folks would do better 
alone, and aft^r a nice visit, be returned to the 
brown nest in the part, where big ohildren called 
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every day and never foi^ot to take the old papa 
a orumb of comfort. 

Cocky made aa excellent husband, and often 
brought bis wife to call on Bertie, who, when the 
warm days came, sat much in the balcony, always 
ready for a chat, a game, or a song. All the other 
birds were chirping gayly, so he Joined the chorni ; 
and bis favorite was that meny ballad beginning, — . 

" A little CDCt-BpHITOIT, 

Sat up in a tree. 
And whistled, and whiatled. 
And thm whittled ha." 

While Bertie and Cocky sang, mamma smiled 
over her work within, and a gray head often popped 
ont of Mr. P.'s window, as If he loved to listen and 
to learn etill more of the sweet, new language his 
little neighbors taught him. 
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MARJORIE'S THREE GIFTS. 

li TAKJORIE Bat on the door-step, shelling peaa, 
quite nnconacious what a pretty picture she 
made, with the rosea peeping at her through the lat- 
tice work of the porch, the wind playing hide-and- 
seek in her curly hair, while the sunshine with its 
silent magic changed her faded gingham to a golden 
gown, and shimmered on the bright tin pan as if it 
were a silver shield. Old Rover lay at her feet, the 
white kitten pnrred on her shoulder, and fnendly 
rohins hopped about her in the grass, chirping "A 
happy birthday, Matjorie! " 

Bat the little mdd neither saw nor heard, for her 
eyes were fixed on the green pods, and her thoughts 
were far away. She was recalling the fdry-tale 
granny told her last night, and wishing with all her 
heart that such things happened nowadays. For in 
this story, as a poor girl like herself sat spinning 
before the door, a Brownie came by, and gave the 
child a good-luck penny; then a fairy passed, and 
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left s, talisman which would keep her always happy; 
and last of all, tfae priDce rolled up in Ms chariot, 
and took her away W reign with him over a lovely 
kingdom, as a reward for her many kindnesses to 
others. 

When Marjorie imagined this part of the story, 
it was impossible to help giving one little sigh, and 
for a minute she forgot her work, so husy was she 
tiiinking what beautiful presenta she would ^ve to 
all tfae poor children in her realm when they had 
birthdays. Five impatient young peas took this 
opportunity to escape from the half-open pod in her 
hand and skip down the steps, to be immediately 
gobbled up by an audacious robin, who gave thanks 
in such a shrill chirp that Maijorie woke up, laughed, 
and fell to work again. She was just finishing, 
when a voice called out fiT)m the lane, — 

" Hi, there ! come here a minute, child I " and 
looking up, she saw a little old man in a queer little 
carriage drawn by a fat little pony. 

Kunning down to the gate, Marjorie dropped a 
oartey, saying pleasantly, — 

" What did you wish, sir ? " 

" Jnat undo that check-rein for me. I am lame, 
ftnd Jack wants to drink at your brook," answered 
7 J 
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, the 6\i man, nodding at her till his spectacles daneed 
on his nose. , , 

Marjorie was rather afraid of the fat ponj, who 
tossed his head, whisked hia tail, and stamped his 
feet as if he was of a peppery temper. But bhe 
liked to be useful, and jost then ' felt as if there 
were few things she could not do if she tried, be- 
cause it was her birthday. So she proudly let down 
the rein, and when Jack went splashing into the 
brook, she stood on the bridge, waiting to check hiia 
np again after he had drank his fill of the clear, cool 
water. 

The (M gentleman sat in bis place, looking up at 
the little g^rl, who was smiling to herself as she 
watched the blue dragon-flies dance among the ferns, 
a blackbird tilt on the alder-bongfas, and listened 
to the babble of the brook. 

"How old are yon, child?" asked the old man, 
as if he rather envied the rosy creature her yonth 
and health. 

"Twelye to-day, sir;" and Maijorie stood op 
Btr^gbt and tall, as if mindfnl of her years. 

" Had any presents ? " asked the old man, peering 
Dp with an odd smile. 

"One, sir, — here it is;" and she pulled oat ot 
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her pocket a tin eavings-baak in the shape of a de- 
rirable family manBion, painted red, with a green 
door aiid black ohininey. Proudly displaying it on 
the rude railing of the bridge, she added, with a 
happy face, — 

*'Granny gave it to me, and all the money in it U 
going to b& mine." 

" How mach have yon got ? " aated the old gen- 
tleman, who appeared to like to sit there in the 
middle of the brook, while Jack bathed hia feet and 
leianrely gargled and sneezed. 

"Not a penny yet, bnt I'm going to earn some," 
answered Marjorie, patting the little hank'%ith an 
ur of resolution pretty to see. 

" How will yon do it ?" contmned the inquisitive 
old man. 

"Oh, I'm going to pick berries and dig dande- 
lions, and weed, and drive oovs, and do chorea. It 
is vacation, and I can work all the time, and earn 
ever so much." 

"Bnt vacation is play-time,— how about that?" 

" Why, that sort of work is play, and I get bits 
of fun ali along. I always have a good swing 
when I go for the cows, and pick flowers with the 
dandelions. Weeding isn't so nice, but berrying 
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is Tety pleasant, and -we, have good limes all t<^ 
gether." 

" What shall yon do with your money when yen 
get it?" 

" Oh, lots of things 1 Bny books and clothes fof 
school, and, if I get a great deal, give some to granny. 
I'd love to do that, for she takes care of me, and 
I 'd be BO proud to help her 1 " 

"Good little lass!" said the old gentleman, as ho 
pnt his hand in his pocket. " Would you now ? " ho 
added, apparently addressing himself to s largo 
frog who sat upon a stone, looking so -wise and 
grandfatberly that it really did seem qnite proper 
to consult him. At all events, he gave his opinion 
in. the most decided manner, for, with a loud croak, 
he turned an undignified somersault into the brook, 
splashing up the water at a great rale. "Well, 
perhaps it wouldn't he best on the whole. Industry 
is a good teacher, and money cannot buy happiness, 
as I know to my sorrow." 

The old gentleman still seemed to be talking to 
the frog, and as he spoke he took his hand out 
of his pocket with less in it than he had at first 
intended. 

"What a very queer person I" thought Magorie^ 
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for sbe bad not heard a word, and wondered what 
be waB thinking about down there. 

Jack walked out of the brook just then, and she 
ran to check him up ; not an easy task for little 
hands, as be preferred to nibble the grass on the 
bank. But she did It oleyerly, emoothed the ruffled 
mane, and, dropping another curtsy, stood aside to 
let the little carnage pass. 

"Thank yon, child — thank yon. Here is som©. 
thing for your bank, and good luck to it." 

As he spoke, the old man laid a biight gold dollar 
in her band, patted the rosy cheek, and vanished in 
a cloud of doBt, leaving Maijorie so astonished at 
the grandeur of the ^ft, that she stood looking at 
it as if it had been a fortune. It was to her ; and 
visions of pink calico gowns, new grammars, and 
fi-eeh hat-ribbons danced through her bead in de- 
lightful confusion, as her eyes rested on the shining 
coin in her palm. 

Then, with a solemn mf, she invested her first 
money by popping it down the chimney of the scar- 
let mansion, and peeping in with one eye to see if 
it landed safely on the ground-floor. This done, 
Bhe took a long breath, and looked over the railing, 
to be sure it was not all a dream. No ; the wheel- 
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marks vere still there, the brown vater was not jet 
clear, and, if a witness was needed, there sat the big 
frog again, looking so like the old gentleman, with 
his bottle-green coat, speckled troosers, and twink- 
ling eyes, that Maijorie burst ont laughing, and 
clapped her hands, sajing aloud, — 

"I'll play he was the Brownie, and this is the 
good-luck penny he gave me. Oh, what fun ! " and 
away she skipped, rattling the dear new bank like a 
Castanet. 

When she had told granny all about it, she got 
knife and basket, and went out to dig dandelions; 
for the desire to increase her fortune was so strong, 
she could not rest a minute. TTp and down she 
went, so busily peering and digging, that she never 
lifted up her eyes till something like a great white 
bird skimmed by so low she could not help seeing 
it. A pleasant laugh sounded behind her as sho 
started up, and, looking round, she nearly sat down 
again in sheer surprise, for there close by waa a slen- 
der little lady, comfortably established under a big 
umbrella. 

"If there were any fairies, I'd be sure that was 
one," thought Marjorie, staring with all her might, 
for her mind was still fiill of the old story ; and ou< 
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rioua things do happen on birthdays, as CTery ona 
knows. 

It really did seem rather elfish to look up sud- 
denly and Bee a lovely lady all in white, with shin- 
ing h^r and a wand in her hand, Mtting under what 
looked very like a large yellow mushroom in the 
middle of a meadow, where, till now, nothing hut 
COWB and grasshoppers had beeu seen. Before Mar- 
jorie could decide the question, the pleasant laugh 
came again, and the stranger said, pointing to the 
white thing that was still fluttering over the grass 
like a little cloud, — 

"Would you kindly catch my hat for me, before 
it hlowB quite away ? " 

Down went basket and knife, and away ran Mar- 
jorie, entirely satisfied now that there was no magic 
about the new-comer ; for if she had been an elf, 
couldn't she have got her hat without any help from 
a mortal child ? Presently, however, it did begin 
to seem as if that hat was bewitched, for it led the 
nirnble-footed Marjorie such a chase that the cows 
stopped feeding to look on in placid wonder ; the 
grasshoppers vainly tried to keep up, and every ox- 
eye daisy did its best to catch the runaway, but 
• £uled entirely, for the wind liked a game of romps, 
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and had it that day. As she ran, Maijorie heard 
the lad^ dnging, like the princesB in the story oi 
the Goose-Girl, — 

" Blow, breezes, blow! 
Let Curdkio'i hat go ' 
BloiT, breezes, blow 1 
X<et him after it go I 
O'er hills, dales and rocks, 

Awa; be it nhiried. 
Till the aUvery locks 

Are all combed and curled." 

This made ber langh so that she tambled into a 
clover-bed, and lay there a minute to get her breath. 
Just then, as if the playful wind repented of its 
frolic, the long veil fastened to the hat caught in a 
blackberry-vine near by, and held the truant fast till 
Maijorie secured it. 

"Now come and see what I am doing," said the 
lady, when she had thanked the child. 

Maijorie drew near confidingly, and looked down 
at the wide-spread book before her. She gave a 
start, and laughed out with surprise and delight; 
for there was a lovely picture of her own little home, 
and her own little self on the door-step, all so deli- 
cate, and beantifol, and true, it seemed as if done 
by magic 
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"Oh, how pretty! There is Rover, and 'Satty 
UDd the robiuB, and me I How could you ever do it, 
ma'am?" eaid Maijorie, vith a wondering glance at 
the loDg pdnt-brush, which bad wrought what 
seemed s miracle to her childish eyes. 

" I 'II show you presently ; but tell me, first, if it 
looks quite right and natural to yon. Children 
Bometimes spy out feulta that no one eise can see," 
answered the lady, evidently pleased with the artless 
praise her work received. 

*' It looks just like our house, only more beantifuL 
Perhaps that is because I know how shabby it really 
is. That moss looks lovely on the shingles, but the 
roof leaks. The porch is broken, only the roses 
hide the place; and my gown la all faded, though it 
once was aa bright aa yon have made it. I wish the 
house and every thing would stay pretty forever as 
they will in the picture." 

While Maijorie spoke, the lady had been adding 
more color to the sketch, and when she looked up, 
something wanner and brighter than sunshine shone 
in her face, as she SEud, so cheerily, it was like a 
bird's song to hear her, — 

"It can't be summer always, dear, but- we can 
make Air weather for ourselves if we try. Tbs 
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mosq, the roses, and soft shadows show the littla 
house and the little girl at their best, and that is 
what we all should do ; for It is amazing how lovely 
commoii things become, if one only knows how to 
look at them." 

"I wish Jdid," said Maijorie, half to heraelf^ re- 
tnembering Iiow often she was discontented, and 
how hard it was to get on, sometimea. 

"So do I," said the lady, in her happy voice. 
"Jnat believe that there is a annny side to every 
thing, and try to find it, and you will be surprised 
to see how bright the world will seem, and how 
cheerful you will be able to keep your little self," 

"I gness granny has found that out, for she never 
frets. I do, but I 'm going to stop it, because I 'm 
twelve to-day, and that is too old for such things," 
said Marjorie, recollecting the good resolutions she 
had made that morning wheL she woke. 

"I am twice twelve, and not entirely cured yet; 
but I try, and don't mean to wear blue spectacles if 
I can help it," answered the lady, laughing so blithely 
that Marjorie was sure she would not have to try 
much longer. " Birthdays were made for presents, 
and I should like to give you one. Would it please 
you to have this little picture?" she added, lilUng 
it out of the book. 
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"Truly my own? Oh, yea, indeed!" cried Mar- 
Jorie, coloring with pleasure, for she had never owned 
BO beantifiil a thing before. 

"Then you shall have it, dear. Hang it where 
you can see it often, and when you look, remember 
that it is the eunny side of home, and help to keep 
it BO," 

Maijorie had nothing but a kias to oSer by way 
of tbankB, as the lovely sketch was put into her 
hand; but the g^ver seemed quite satisfied, for it 
was a very grateful little kiss. Then the child took 
up her basket and went away, not dancing and sing- 
ing now, but slowly and silently; for this gift made 
her tboaghtfhl as well as glad. As she climbed the 
wall, she looked back to nod good-by to the pretty 
lady; but the meadow was empty, and ail she saw 
was the grass blowing in the wind. 

"Now, deary, run out and play, for birthdays 
come but once a year, and we must make tfaein as 
merry as we can," sdd granny, as she settled her- 
self for her afternoon nap, when the Saturday clean- 
ing was all done, and the little house as neat as 
wax. 

So Maijorie put on a white apron in honor of the 
occasion, and, taking Eitty in her arms, went out to 
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enjoy herself. Three awinge on the gate seemed to 
be a good way of beginning the festivities; but she 
only got two, for when the gate creaked hack the 
second time. It stayed sbnt, and Matjorie hung over 
the pickets, arrested by the sound of music. 

"It's soldiers," she s^d, as the fife and dram 
drew nearer, and flags were seen waving over the 
barberry-hashes at the comer. 

"No; it *s a picnic," abe added in a moment; for 
she saw hats with wreaths abont them bobbing op 
and down, as a gayly-trimmed hay-cart full of cMl' 
dren came rumbling down the lane. 

"What a nice time they are going to havel" 
thonght Marjorie, sadly contrasting that merry- 
making with the quiet party she was having all by 
herself. 

Suddenly her face sbouo, and Kitty was waved 
over her head like a banner, as she flew out of the 
gate, crying, rapturously, — 

" Tt 's Billy ! and I know he 'a come for me ! " 

It certainly teas Billy, proudly driving the old 
horse, and beaming at his little friend fram the 
bower of flags and chestnut-boughs, where he sat in 
state, with a crown of daisies on his sailor-hat and 
a spray of blooming sweetbrler in his hand. War* 
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ing his ruBtic sceptre, he led off the shont of " Happy 
birthday, Marjorie ! " which was set up as the wagon 
stopped at the gate, and the green boughs suddenly 
blossomed with familiar faces, all smiling on the 
little damsel, who stood in the lane quite oretpow- 
ered with delight. 

" It 's a s'prise party 1" cried one small lad, tum- 
bling ont behind. 

**We are going np the monntdn to have funl" 
added a chorus of voices, as a dozen hands beckoned 
wUdly. 

"We got it np on pnrpose for yon, so tie your 
hat and come away," said a pretty girl, leaning 
down to kiss Maijorie, who had dropped Kitty, and 
stood ready for any splendid enterprise. 

A word to granny, and away went the happy 
child, sitting np beside Billy, nnder the flags that 
waved over a happier load than any royal chariot 
ever bore. 

It would be vain to try and tell all the plays and 
pleasures of happy children on a Saturday after- 
noon, but we may briefly say that Maijorie found a 
moasy stone all ready for her throne, and Billy 
crowned her with a garland like bis own. That a 
fine banqaet was spread, and eaten with a relish 
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man}' a Lord Mayor's feast has lacked. Then bow 
the whole coui-t danced and played together after- 
wanl I The lords climbed treea and turned aomer- 
saults, the ladies gathered flowers and told secrets 
utiiler the sweetfern-buahes, the qneen lost her shoo 
jumping over the waterfall, and the king paddled 
into the pool below and rescued it. A happy little 
kingdom, full of summer sunshine, innocent delights, 
and loyal hearts ; for love ruled, and the only war 
that disturbed the peaceful land was w^ed by the 
mosquitoes as night came on. 

Marjorie stood on hor throne watching the sunaet 
while her maids of honor packed np the remains of 
the banquet, and her knights prepared the chariot. 
All the sky was gold and puiple, all the world 
bathed in a soft, red light, and the little girl was very 
happy as she looked down at the subjecta who had 
served hei so faithfully that day. 

"Have you had a good' time, Maijy?" asked 
King William ; who stood below, with his royal nose 
on a level with her majesty's two dusty little shoes. 

" Oh, Billy, it has been justsplendidl Butldon't 
see why you should all be so kind to me," answered 
Haijorie, with such a look of innocent wonder, that 
Billy laughed to see it. 
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"Becanse yon are bo sweet and good, ve can't 
help loving you, — that's why," he said, as if this 
simple fact was reason enough. 

"I'm going to be the best ^rl that ever was, and 
love everybody in the world," cried the child, stretoh- 
iiig out her arms as if ready, in the fulness of ber 
happy heart, to embrace all creation. 

"Don't turn into an angel and fly away just yet, 
bnt come home, or granny will never lend you to 
na any more." 

With that, Billy jumped her down, and away 
they ran, to ride gayly back through the twilight, 
singing like a flock of nightingales. 

As she went to bed that night, Marjorie looked 
at the red bank, the pretty picture, and the daisy 
crown, saying to herself, — 

"It has been a very nice birthday, and I am some- 
thing like the girl in the story, after all, for the old 
man gave me a good-lack penny, the kind lady told 
jne how to keep happy, and Billy came for me like 
the prince. The girl didn't go back to the poor 
bouse again, but I 'm glad I did, for my granny 
isn't a cross one, and my little home is the dearest 
in the world." 
' Then she tied her night-cap, said her prayer^ 
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and fell asleep ; bat the moon, looking in to kiss the 
blooming face upon the pillow, knew that three 
good Hpirlts had come to help little Marjorie from 
that day forth, and their names were Industry 
Cheerfulness, and Love. 
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TATTY'S PLACE. 
I. 

HOW SHE FOUND IT. 

lATTT stood at one of the windows of tha 
Asylum, looking tliouglitfally down into the 
yard, where twenty girls were playing. 

All had cropped heads, all wore brown gowns 
and blue aprons, and all were orphans like herself. 
Some were pretty and some plain, some rosy and 
gay, some pale and feeble, but all seemed happy 
and having a good time in spite of many draw- 
backs. 

More than once one of them nodded and beckoned 
to Patty, bntshe shook her head decidedly, and still 
Stood, listlessly watching them, and thinking to her- 
self with a child's impatient spirit, — 

" Oh, if some one would only come and take me 
away 1 I'm so tired of living here I don't think I 
can bear it much longer." 

Poor Patty might well wish for a change ; for she 
had been in the Asylum ever since she o«ald remem- 
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ber ; but though every one was kind to her, she waa 
heartily tired of the place, afid longed to find a home 
as many of the girls did. 

The children were nursed and taught until old 
euongh to help themselves, then were adopted by 
people or went oat to service. Kow and then 
some forlorn child was claimed by relatives who had 
discovered it, and once the relatives of a little girl 
proved to be rich and generous people, who came 
for Katy In a fine carriage, treated all the other girla 
in honor of the happy day, and from time to time 
let Eaty visit them with hands full of gifts for ber 
former playmates and friends. 

This event had made a great stir in the A^^yluna, and 
the children were never tired of talking it over and 
telling it to new comers as a modem soit of fairy 
tale. For a time, each hoped to be claimed in tbe 
same way, and atories of what they would do when 
their turn came was one of the favorite amusements of 
the house. 

By and by Katy ceased to come, and gradually 
new girls took the place of those that left, and her 
good fortune was forgotten by all but Patty. To 
her it always remained a splendid possibility, and 
she comfoi-ted her loneliness by vicious of the 
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day when her "folks" would come for her, and bear 
her away to a future of luxury and pleasure, rest 
and love. 

But DO one came, and year after year Patty worked 
and waited, saw others chosen and herself left to the 
many duties and few pleasures of her dull life. The 
reason why she was not taken was because of her 
pale face, her short figure, with one shoulder higher 
than tlie other, and her shy ways. She was not ill 
DOW, but looked 80, and was a sober, quiet little 
woman at thirteen. >t^^ 

People who came for pets chose the pretty little 
ones; and those who wanted servants took the tall, 
Btrong, merry-faced girls, who spoke up biightly and 
promised to learn and do any thing required of them. 

The good matron often recommended Patty as a 
neat, capable, gentle little person, but no one seemed 
to want her, and after every failure her heart grew 
heavier and her face sadder, for the thought of spend- 
ing her life there was unbearable. 

Nobody guessed what a world of hopes and 
thoughts and feelings was bidden under that blue 
pinafore, what dreams the solitary ehild enjoyed, or 
what a hungry, aspiring young aoul lived in that 
oi-ooked little body. 
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But God knew ; and when the time came Ho 
remembered Patty and sent her the help best fitted 
for her needs. Sometimes, when we least expect it, 
a small cross proves a lovely crown, a fleemingly 
unimportant event becomes a life-long experience, 
or a stranger changes into a friend. 

It happened so now ; for as Patty said aloud with 
a great ^gh, " I don't think I can bear it any longer ! " 
a hand touched her shoulder, and a voice said, 
gently, — ■ 

" Bear what, my child ? " 

The touch was so light and the voice so kind that 
Patty answered before she had time to feel shy. 

"Living here, ma'am, and never being chosen oat 
like the other girls are." 

" Tell me all about it, dear. I 'm waiting for a 
fiiend, and I 'd like to hear your troubles," sitting 
down in the window-seat and drawing Patty beside 
her. 

She was not young, nor pretty, nor finely dressed, 
only a gray-haired woman in plain black; but her face 
was BO motherly, her eyes socheei'ful, and her voice so 
soothing, that Patty felt at ease in a minute, and 
nestled up to her as she told her little woes in a few 
simple words, 
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" Tou don't know any thing about your parents ? " 
asked the lady. 

"No, ma'am ; I was left here a baby without even a 
name pinned to me, and no one has come to find 
me. But I shouldn't wonder if they did yet, so I 
keep ready all the time and ieam as bard as I can, so 
they won't be ashamed of me, for I guess my folks is 
respectable," and Fatty lifted her head with an air 
of pride that made the lady ask, with a smile, — 

" What makes you think so ? " 

" Well, I heard the matron tell a lady who chose 
Nelly Briui that she always thought i"came of high 
folks because I waa so different from the others, and 
my ways was nice, and my feet so small, — see if they 
ain't," — and, slipping them out of the rough shoes 
she wore, Patty held up two slender little feet with 
the arched insteps that tell of good birth. 

Miss Murry laughed right out at the innocent 
vanity of the poor child, and said, heartily, " They 
are small, and so are your hands in spite of work, 
and your hair is fine, and your eyes are soft and 
clear, and yon are a good child I'm sure, which ia 
best of all." 

Pleased and touched by the praise that is so 
pleasant to us all, yet half ashamed of herself Patty 
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blashed and smiled, put on her shoes, and said, with 
nuusual animation, — 

" I 'm pretty good, I believe, and I know I 'd bo 
much better if I only could get out. I do so loDg to 
see trees aod grass, and sit in the ann and hear birds. 
1 'd work real hard and be happy if I could live in 
the eoanlrj." 

" What can yoa do ? " asked Miss Marry, stroking 
the smooth head and looking down into the wistllil 
eyes fixed upon her. 

Modestly, but with a flutter of hope at her heart, 
Patty told over her domestic accomplisliments, a 
good list for a thirteen-year-older, but Fatty had 
been drilling so long she was unusually clever at all 
Borts of house-work as well as needle-work- 

As she ended, she asked, timidly, — • 

" Did you come for a girl, ma'am ? " 

" My sister did ; bat she has found one she likes, 
and is going to take her on trial," was the answer 
that made the light fade out of Patty's eyes and the 
hope die in her heai-t. 

" Who is it, please ? " 

■.■Lizzie Brown, a tall, nice-looking girl of four, 
leen." 

" You won't like her I know, for Lizue is a real 
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;" there Patty stopped short, tnrned red, and 

looked down, as if ashamed to meet the keen, kind 
e^ee fixed on her, 

" A real what ? " 

" Please, ma'am, don't ask ; it was mean of me to 
say that, and I mustn't go on. lizzie can't help be- 
ing good with you, and I am glad she 's got a chance 
to go away." 

Misa Murry asked no more queations ; but aheliked 
the little glimpse of character, and tried to brighten 
Patty's iace again by talking of something she liked. 

" Suppose yonr ' folks,' as you say, never come for 
yoa, and you never find your fortune, as some girla 
do, can't you make friends and fortune for your- 
self f " 

"How can I?" questioned Patty, wonderingly. 

"By takiog- cheerfully whatever comes, by being 
hetpfnl and affectiooate to all, and wasting no time 
in dreaming about what may happen, but bravely 
making each day a comfort and a pleasure to your- 
self and others. Can you do that?" 

"I can ti'y, ma'am," answered Patty, meekly. 

"I wish you would; and when I come again you 
can tell me how yon get on. I think you will suc- 
ceed ; and when yon do, you will have found a fine 
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fortnne, and be sure of frienda. Now I most go ; 
ehcer up, deary, yom' turn must come some day." 
■ With a kiss that won Patty's heart, Miss Murry 
went away, casting more than one look of pity at 
the little figure in the window-seal, sobbing, with 
a blue pinafore over its face. 

This disappointment was doably hard to Patty j 
because Lizzie was not a good girl, and deserved 
nothing, and Patty had taken a great fancy to the 
lady who spoke ao kindly to her. 

For a week after this she went about her work 
with a sad face, and all her day-dreams were of 
living with Miss Mnrry in the country. 

Monday afternoon, as she stood sprinkling clothes, 
one of the girls burst in, saying, all in a breath, — 

"Somebody's come for you, and yon are to go 
right up to the parlor. It's Mrs, Murry, and she's 
brought Liz back, 'cause she told fibs, and was lazy, 
and Liz is as mad as hops, for it is a real nice place, 
with cows, and pigs, and childi'eu ; and the work 
^n't hard and she wanted to stay. Do hurry, and 
don't stand staring at me that way," 

"It can't heme — no one ever wants me — it's 
some mistake " — stammered Patty, so startled and 
excited, she did not know what to say or do. 
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" Ko, it isn't. Mrs. Murry won't have any Jnc but 
yoit, and the matron aays you are to come right up. 
Go along ; I 'II finish here. I 'm so glad you have got 
a chance at last ; " and with a good-natured hug, 
the girl pushed Patty out of the kitchen. 

In a few minutes Patty came flying back, all in 
a twitter of delight, to report that she was going at 
once, and mnst say good-by all round. Every one 
was pleased, and when the flurry was over, the car- 
ri:^ drove away with the happiest little girl ever 
seen inside, for at last some one did want her, and 
Patty had found a place. 



HOW SHE FILLED IT. 

Fos a year Patty lived with the Murrys, indns- 
trioas, docile, and faithful, but not yet happy, be- 
cause she had not found all she expected. Tliey 
were kind to her, as far as plenty of food and not 
too much work went. They clothed her com- 
fortably, let her go to church, and did not scold her 
very often. But no one showed that they loved 
her, no one praised her eSbrts, no one seemed 
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to think that she had any hope or wish be* 
jond her daily work, and do one saw in the shy, 
quiet little maid-servant, a lonely, tender-hearted 
girl longing for a crumb of the love so freely given 
to the children of the house. 

The Murrya were busy people; the farm waa 
large, and the master and his eldest son were hard 
at it all soramer. Mrs. Murry waa a brisk, smart 
housewife, who " flew round " herself, and expected 
■ others to do likewise. Pretty Ella, the daughter, 
was about Patty's age, and busy with her school, 
her little pleasures, and all the bright plans young 
girls love and live in. Two or three small lads 
rioted about the biouse, making much work, and 
doing very little. 

One of these boys was lame, and.thisfact seemed to 
establishasort of friendly understanding between him 
and Patty, for he was the only one who ever ex- 
pressed any regard for her. She was very good to 
him, always ready to help him, always patieitt with 
bis fietfulness, and always quick to understand hia 
Bensitive nature. 

' She's only a servant, a charity girl who works 
for her board, and wears my old duds. .She 'a 
good enough in her place, bnt of course she can't 
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expect to be like one of ua" Ella said to a young 
friend once, and Patty heard her. 

"Only a servant" — that waa the hard part, and it 
never occurred to any one to make it softer; bo 
Fatty plodded on, still hoping and dreaming abont 
friends and fortune. 

■ If it had not been for Misa Murry I fear the child 
would not bare got on at all. But Aunt Jane never 
forgot her, though she lived twenty miles away, and 
BeMoro came to the farm. She wrote once a month, 
and always put in a little note to Fatty, which she 
expected to have answered. 

So Fatty wrote a neat reply, very stiff and short 
at first; but after a time she qnite poured out her 
heart to this one friend who sent her encour^ng 
words, cheered her with pr^se now and then, and 
made her anxious to be all Miss Jane seemed to 
espect. No one took mach notice of this correspon- 
dence, for Aunt Jane was odd, and Patty used 
to post her replies herself, being kindly provided 
with stamps by her friend. 

This was Fatty's anchor in ber little sea of 
troubles, and she clung to it, hoping that some time, 
when she had earned auch a beautiful reward, slis 
would go and live with Miss Marry. 
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Chiistmas waa coming, and great fun was ex- 
pected; for the family were to pass the day before at 
Aunt Jane's, and bring her homf for the dinner 
and dance next day. For a weelc beforehand, Mrs, 
Murry flew round with inoi-e than her accustomed 
speed, aad Patty trotted from morning till night, 
lending a band at all the least agreeable jobs. 
Ella did the light, pretty work, and spent much 
time over ber new dress, and the gifts she was mak- 
ing for the boys. 

Every thing was done at last, and Mrs. Muny 
declared that she should drop if she had another 
thing to do but go to Jane's and rest. 

Patty had lived on the hope of going with them ; 
but nothing was said about it, and they all trooped 
gayly aw y to the station, leaving her to take care 
of the h u d ee that the cat did not touch one 

of tl e 1 n J. loved away in the pantry. 

P tty k pt up bravely till they were gone ; then 
she s t d n n I k Cinderella, and ciicd, and cried 
until she couldn't cry any more, for it did seem as 
if she never was to have any fun, and no fairy god- 
mother came to help lier. The shower did her 
good, and she went about her work with a meek, 
patient face that would have touched a heart of 
■tone. 
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AH the momiDg she finished np the cidd jobs leA 
ber to do, and in the aHemoon, as the only approach 
to a holiday she dared venture, abe sat at the parlor 
window and watched other people go to and fro, 
intent on merry-makings in which she had no 
pait. 

One pleasant little task she had, and that was 
arranging ^ts for the small boys. Miss Jane had 
given her a bit of money now and then, and ont of 
her meagre store the affectionate child had made 
presents for the lads ; poor ones, but full of good-will 
and the desire to win som^ in return. 

The evening was very long, for the family did not 
return as early as they expected to do, so Patty got 
out her treasure-box, and, sitting on tbe warm 
kitchen hearth, tried to amuse herself, while the 
wind howled ontside and snow fell fast. 

There we mnst leave ber for a little while, quite 
unconscious of the happy surpiise that was being 
prepared for her. 

When Aunt Jane welcomed the family, her firet 
word, as she emerged from a chaos of small boys' 
arms and legs, was " Why, where is Patty 1 " 

"At home, of course; where should she be?" 
answered Mrs, Murry. 
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"Here with yon. I said 'all come' in lay letter i 
didn't you nnderataiid it f " 

"Goodness, Jane, you didn't mean bring her 
too, I hope." 

"Tea, I did, and I'm bo disappointed I'd go and 
get her if I had time." 

Miss Jane knit her brows and looked vexed, as Ella 
laughed at the idea of a servant's going pleasuring 
with the family, 

"It can't be helped nom', so we'll say no more, 
and make it up to Patty to-morrow, if we can." And 
Aunt Jane smiled her own pleasant smile, and 
kissed the little lads all round, as if to. sweeten her 
temper as soon aa possible. 

They had a capital time, and no one observed that 
Annty now and then led the talk to Patty, asked a 
question about her, caught up every little hint dropped 
by the boys concerning her patience and kindness, 
and when Mra. Muriy snid, as she sat resting, 
with a cushion at her back, a stool at her feet, 
and a cup of tea steaming delidously under her 
nose, — 

"Afj-aid to leave her there in charge? Oh, dear 
not I've entire confidence in her, and she is equal 
to t-aking care of the house for a week if need be. 
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On the whole, Jane, I consider her a pretty prom 
bipg girl. She isn't very quick, but she is faithful, 
Bteady, and honest as daylight." 

" High prMse from you, Maria ; I hope she knows 
your good opinion of her." 

"No, indeed; it don't do to p.imper up a girl'a 
pride by praising her. I say, 'Very well, Patty,' 
when I'm satisfied, and that's enough." 

"Ah, bat you wouldn't be satisfied if George only 
said, ' Very well, Maria,' when you had done your 
very best to please him in some way." 

"That's a different thing," began Mrs. Murry, bnt 
Miss Jane shook her head, and Ella said, laugh- 
ing,— 

It's no use to try and convince Aunty on that 
point, she has taken a fancy to Pat, and won't see 
any fault in her. She 's a good child enough ; bnt I 
can't get any thing out of her, she is so odd and 
shy." 

" I can ; she 's first rate, and takes care of me 
better than any one else," said Harry, the lame boy, 
with sudden warmth, for Patty had quit/ won his 
selfish little heart by many services. 

" Shell make mother a nice helper as she grows 
up, and I consider it a good speculation. In font 
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years she 'II be eighteen, and if she goes on doing bo 
well, I shan't begrudge her wages," added Mr. 
Muiry, who sat near by, with a small son on each 
knee. 

"She'd be quite pretty if she was stmght, and 
plump, and jolly. But she is as sober as a dea- 
con, and when her work is done, stts in a comer, 
watching ns with her big eyes, as shy and mute as 
a mouse," said Ned, the big brother, lonuging on the 
sofa. 

"A dull, steady-going prl, jnst fitted for a ser- 
vant, and no more," concluded Mrs. Murry, setting 
down her cup as if the subject was ended. 

" You are quite mistaken, and I '11 prove it ! " and 
up jumped Aunt Jane so energetically, that the 
boys laughed and the elders looked annoyed. Pull- 
ing out a portfolio. Aunt Jane untied a little bundle 
of letters, saying impressively, — 

" Now listen, all of you, and see what has been 
going on under Patty's blue pinafore this year." 

Then Miss Jane read the little letters one by one, 
and it was cuiious to see how the faces of the 
listeners woke up, grew attentive first, then touched, 
then self-reproachful, and finally how full of interest, 
and respect, and something very like affection for 
little Patty. 
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These lottera were pathetic to' reatl, as Aunty 
read them to listouei-a who could supply much that 
the writer generously left unsaid, and the involun- 
tary comments of the hearers proved the truth of 
Patty's words. 

"J?oes she envy me because I'm 'pretty and gay, 
and have a good time?' I never thought how 
hard it must be for her to see me have all tlie fun, 
and she all the work. She 's a giil like me, though 
she does grub ; and I might have done more for her 
than give her my old clothes, and let her help dress 
me when I go to a party," said Ella, hastily, as 
Annt Jane laid down one letter in which poor Patty 
told of many "good times and she not in 'em." 

*' Sakes alive, if I 'd known the child wanted me 
to kisa her now and then, as I do the rest, I 'd have 
done it in a minnte," said Mrs. Murry, with sud- 
den softness in her sharp eyes, as Aunt Jane read 
this little. bit,— 

"I am grateful, but, oh! I'm so lonely, and it's 
BO hard not to have any mother like the children. 
If Mrs. Murry would only kiss mo good-night 
sometimes, it would dome more good than pretty 
clothes or nice victuals." 

" I 've been thinking I'd let her go to school • 
8* t. 
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spell, ever since I heard her showing Bob how to do 
hU lessons. But mother didn't think she could 
Bpare her," broke in Mr. Muri-y, apologetically. 

"If Ella would help a little, I guess I could. 
Anyway, we might try a while, since she is so eager 
to learn," added his wife, ansious not to seem un- 
just to sifter Jane. 

" Well, Joe laughed at her as well as me, when 
the boys hunched up their shoulders the way she 
does," cried conscience-stncken Bob, as he heard a 
sad little paragraph about her crooked figure, and 
learned that it came from Ingging heavy babies at 
the Asylum. 

" I cufied 'era both for it, and Zhave always liked 
Patty," said Harry, in a moral tone, which moved 
Ned to say, — 

" You 'd be a selfish little rascal if you didn't, when 
she slaves so for you and gets no thanks for it. 
Now that I know how it tires her poor little back 
to carry wood and water, I shall do it of course. 
If she'd only told me, I'd have done it all the 
time," 

And so it went on till the letters were done, aiid 
they knew Patty as ahe was, and each felt eorry 
that he or she had not foand her out before. Annt 
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Jane freed her mind upon the subject, and they 
talked it over till quite an enthnBiaatie state of feel- 
ing set in, and Patty was in danger of being killed 
with kindness. 

It is astonishing hov generous and kind peo- 
ple are vhen oDce waked up to a duty, a charity, 
or a wrong. Now, every one was eager to repair 
past neglect, and if Aunt Jane had not wisely 
restrained them, the young folks would have done 
something absurd. 

They laid many nice little plfhns to surprise Patty, 
and each privately resolved not only to give her a 
Christmas gift, but, what was better, to tnrn over 
a new leaf for the new year. 

All the way home they talked over their various 
projects, and the boys kept bouncing into Aunt 
Jane's seat, to ask advice about their funny ideas. 

"It must have been rather lonesome for the poor 
little soul all day. I declare I wish we 'd taken her 
along," said Mrs. Murry, as they approached the 
house, through the softly-falling snow. ■ 

" She 's got a jolly good fire all ready for us, and 
that's a mercy, for I'm half frozen," said Harry, hop- 
ping up the step. 

" Uon't you think if I touch up my blue merino 
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it would fit Patty, aod make a nice dress for to- 
morrow, with one of my wliite aprons?" wliispered 
Ella, as she helped Aunt Jane out of the eleigh. 

" Hope the child isn't sick or scared ; it 's two 
hours later than I expected to be at home," added 
Mr. Marry, stepping up to peep in at the kitchen 
window, for no one came to open the door, and 
no light but the blaze of the fire shone out. 

"Come softly and look in; it's a pretty little 
sight, if it is in a kitchen,*' he whispered, beckoning 
to the rest. 

Qnietly creeping to the two low windows, they all 
looked in, and no one said a word, for the lonely 
little figure was both pretty and pathetic, when they 
remembered the lett«rs lately read. Flat on the old 
rug lay Patty fast asleep; one arm pillowed her 
head, and in the other lay Fuss in a cosy bunch, as 
if she had crept there to be sociable, since there was 
no one else to share Patty's long vigil. A row of 
slippers, large and small, stood wanning on the 
hearth, two little nightgowns hung over a ohwr, 
the tea-pot stood in a warm nook, and through the 
open door they could see the lamp burning brightly 
in the sitting-room, the table ready, and all things 
in order, 
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" Faithful little creatare t She 'b thought of every 
blessed thing, and I '11 go light in and wake her np 
with a good kiss I " cried Mrs. Murry, making a dart 
at the door. 

But Aunt Jane drew her back, begging her not to 
frighten the child by any sadden demonstration a. 
So they all went softly in, so softly that tired Patty 
did not waka, even though Puss pricked up her ears 
and opened her moony eyes with a lazy purr. 

"Look here," whispered Bob, pointing to the poor 
little gifts half tambling out of Patty's apron. She 
had been pinning names on them when she feU 
asleep, and so her secret was known too soon. 

Ko one laughed at the presents, and Ella covered 
them up with a look of tender pity at the few 
hnmble treasarea in Fatty's box, remembering as 
she had back what she had once called *' rabbtsh," 
how fhll her own boxes were of the pretty things 
girls love, and how easy it would have been to add 
■ to Patty's store. 

No one exactly knew how to wake up the sleeper, 
for she was something more than a servant in their 
eyes now. Aunt Jane settled the matter by stooping 
down and taking Patty in her arms. The big eyes 
opened at once and stared Dp at the face above them 
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for a moment, then a smile ao bright, ao glad, shone 
all over the child's face that it was traiisfignred, as 
Patty clung to Aunt Jane, crying joyously, — 

" Is it really you ? I was so afraid you wouldn't 
come that I cried myself to sleep about it." 

Xever had any of them seen sach lore and happi- 
ness in Fatty's face before, heard such a glad, tender 
sound in hen voice, or guessed what an ardent soul 
lay in her quiet body. 

She was herself again in a minute, and, jump- 
ing up, slipped away to see that every thing was 
ready, should any one want supper after the cold 
drive. 

They all went to bed so soon that there was no 
time to let out the secret, and though Patty xoaa 
Burprised at the kind good-nights all said to her, she 
thought it was because Miss Jane brought a warmer 
atmosphere with her. 

Patty's surprises began early next day, for the 
first thing she saw on opening her eyes was a pair 
of new stockings hanging at the, foot of her bc<l, 
crammed full of gifts, and several parcels lying on 
the table. 

Didn't she have a good time opening the delight- 
ful bundles ? Didn't she laugh and cry at the droll 
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things the toys gave, the comfortable and pretty 
things the elders sent? And wasn't ehe a happy 
child when she tried to say her pi-ayers and couldn't 
find words beautiful enough to expresa her gratitude 
for so much kindness ? 

A new Patty went down stairs that morning,— 
a bright-faced girl with siuiies on the mouth that 
nsed to be so sad and silent, confidence in the timid 
eyes, and the magic of the heartiest good-will' to 
make her step light, her hand skilful, her labor a 
joy, and sen*ice no burden. 

"They do care for me, after all, and I never will 
complain again," she thought, with a glad flutter at 
her heart, and sudden color In her cheeks, as every 
one welcomed her with a friendly " Merry Christ- 
• mas, Patty 1 " 

It was a merry Christmas, and when the bounti- 
ful dinner was spread and Patty stood ready to wait, 
you can imagine her feelings as Mr. Murry pointed 
to a seat near Miss Jane and said, in a fatherly tone 
that made his bluff voice sweet, — 

" Sit down and enjoy it with us, ray girl ; nobody 
has more right to it, and we are all one family to- 
day." 

Fatt}' could not eat much, her heart was so full ; 
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bot it was a splendid feast to her, and when healths 
were drank she wns overwhelmed by tlie honor Harry 
did her, for he bounced up and exclaimed, — 

" Now we must drink ' Our Patty, long life aud 
good luck to her!'" 

That really was too niuch, and she fairly ran away 
to hide her blushes in the kitchen roller, and work 
offher excitement washing dishes. 

More surprises came that evening; when she went 
to pat on her clean calico she found the pretty blue 
dress and white apron laid ready on her bed " with 
Ella's love." 

"It's like a fairy story, and keeps getting nicer 
and nicer since the godmother came," whispered 
Patty, as she shyly looked up at Aunt Jane, when 
passing ice-cream at the party several hours later. 

" Christmas is the time for all sorts of pleasant 
miracles, for the good fairies fly about just then, and 
give good-luck pennies to the faithful woi'kcrs who 
have earned them," answered Miss Jane, smiling 
back at her little handmaid, who looked so neat and 
blithe in her new suit and happy face. 

Patty thought nothing farther in the way of bliss 
ci i.'W happen to her that night, but it did when Ned, 
anxious to atone for his past neglect, pranced ap to 
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ber, as a final contra-dance was forming, and said 
heartily, — ■ 

" Come, Patty, eveiy one is to dance this, even 
Harry and the cat," and before sbe could collect 
ber wits enough to say "No," she was leading off 
and flying down the middle with the young master 
in gi-eat style. 

That was the crowning honor ; for she was a girl 
with all a girl's innocent hopes, fears, desires and 
delights, and it had been rather hard to stand by 
while all the yonng neighbors were fi-oiicking to- 
gether. 

When every one was gone, the tired children 
asleep, and the elders on their way up to bed, Mrs. 
Sturry suddenly remembered she had not covered 
the kitchen fire. Aunt Jane said she would do it, 
and went down so softly that she did not distuib 
faithful Fatty, who had gone to see that all was 
Bafe, 

Aunt Jane stopped to watch the little figure 
standing on the hearth alone, looking into the 
emboi'S with thoughtful eyes. If Patty could :,avo 
seen her future there, she would have found a long 
life spent in glad service to those she loved and who 
loved her. Not a splendid future, but a useful, 
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happy one ; "only a Bervant," yet a good and fdth- 
fill woman, blensed with the confidence, respect and 
affection of those who knew her genuine worth. 

As a smile broke over Patty's face, Miss Jane said, 
with an arm round the little blue-gowned figure, — 

" What are you dreaming and smiling abont, 
deary? The friends that are to come for you some 
day, with a fine fortune in their pockets?" 

" No, ma'am, I feel as if I 'd found my folts, and 
I don't want any finer fortune than the love they've 
^ven me to-day. I'm trying to think how I can 
deserve it, and smiling because it's so beautiful and 
I 'm BO happy," answered Patty, looking up at her 
first friend with full eyes and a glad, grateful glance 
that made her lovely. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
OMNIBUS. 

T WAS bora in Springfield, — excuse me ifldon't 
mention how many years ago, for my memory is 
ft little treacberona on some points, and it does not 
matter in the least. I was a gay yoang nsus, with a 
long, red body, yellow wheels, and a pictureof Wash- 
ington on each aide. Beautiful portraits, I assure yon, 
with powdered hair, massive nose, and a cataract of 
shirt-frill inundating his buff vest. Hie coat and eyes 
were wonderfully bine, and he stared at the world 
in general with superb dignity, no matter how much 
mud might temporarily obscure his noble counte- 

Tes, I was an omnibus to he proud of ; for my 
yellow wheels rumbled sonoronsly as they rolled; 
my cashions were soft, my springs elastio, and my 
varnish shone with a brilliancy which cansed the 
Imman eye to wint as it regarded me. 

Joe Quimby first mounted my lotly peroh, foar 
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fine gray horses drew me from obscnrity, and Bill 
Bafium hung gayly on behind as conductor; for in 
my early days there were no straps to jerk, and 
passengers did not plunge in and out in the undigni- 
fied way they do now. 

How well I remember my first trip, one brigfaC 
spring day! I was to rnn between Roxbury and 
Boston, and we set out in great atyle, and an admiiv 
ing crowd to see ns ofC That was the beginning of 
a long and varied career, — a useful one too, I hope; 
for never did an omnibus desire to do its duty more 
sincerely than I did. My heart yearned over every 
one whom I saw plodding along in the dost ; my door 
opened hospitably to ri<^ and poor, and no hand 
beckoned to me in vain. Can every one say as 
much? 

For years I trundled to and fro pnnctually at roy 
appointed hours, and many curious things I saw — 
many interesting people I carried. Of course, I 
. had my iavorites, and though I did my duty faith- 
fully to all, there were certain persons whom I loved 
to carry, whom I waUihed for and received into my 
capacions bosom with delight. 

Several portly old gentlemen rode down to their 
business every day for years, and I felt myself hon- 
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orcd by sach eminently respectable passengers. 
Nice, motherly women, with little baskets, daily 
went to market; for in earlier days housewives 
attended to these matters and were notable mana- 
gers. Qay young fellows would come swarming up 
beside Joe, and crack jokes all the way into torn), 
amusing me immensely. 

Bnt my especial pets were the young girls, — for we 
bad girla then, — blithe, bonny creatures, with health 
on their cheeks, modesty in their bright eyes, and 
the indescribable charm of real maidenliness about 
them. So simply dressed, so quiet in manner, so 
tinconBcious of display, and so full of innocent gayety, 
that the crustiest passeuger could not help soften- 
ing as they came in. Bless their dear hearts I what 
would they say if they could see the little fashion- 
plates school^rls are now? The seven-story hats 
with jet daggers, steel arrows, and gilt horse-shoes 
on the sides, peacocks' tails in frant, and quantities 
of impossible flowers tumbling off behind. The 
jewelry, the fnlls and bows, the frizzled hair and 
liigh'Iieeled boots, and, worst of all, the pale faces, 
Ured eyes, and ungirlish manners. 

Well, well, I must not scold the poor dears, for 
they are only what the times make them, — fast and 
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lond, frivolOHS and feeble. All are not Bpoilt, thank 
heaven ;■ for now and then, a fresh, modest face 
goetj by, and then one sees how lovely girlhood may 
be. 

I saw many little romances, and some small tiag- 
odics, in my early days, and leamed to take such inter- 
est in human beings, that I have never been able to 
become a mere machine. 

When one of my worthy old gentlemen dropped 
away, and I saw him no more, I mourned for him 
like a friend. When one of my housewifely women 
came in with a black bonnet on, and no little lad or 
lass clinging to her hand, I creaked my sympathy 
for her loss, and tried not to jolt the poor mother 
whose heart was so heavy. When one of my pretty 
girls entered, blushing and smiling, with a lover 
close behind, I was as pleased and proud as if she 
bad been my own, and every black button that 
studded my red cushion twinkled with satisfao 
tion. 

I had many warm friends among the hoys who 
were allowed to "hang on behind," for I never 
gave a dangerous lurch when they were there, and 
neviJr pinched their fingers in the door. No, I gave 
K jolly rumble when the steps were full j and I kept 
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the father of his country beaming so benignly at them 
that they learned to love his old face, to watch for 
it, and to cheer it as we went by. 

I waa a patriotic Tiua; so you may imagine my 
feelings when, after years of faithful service on that 
route, I was taken off and sent to the paint-shop, 
where a simpering damsel, with lilies in her hair, 
replaced G. Washington's honored countenance. 
I was re-christened " The Naiad Queen," which dia- 
giiated me extremely, and kept to carry picnic par- 
ties to a certain lake. 

Earlier in my life I should have enjoyed the fun ; 
but I was now a middle-aged 'bus, and felt as if I 
wanted more serious work to do. However, I re- 
signed myself and soon found that the change did 
me good; for in the city I was in danger of getting 
grimy with mud, battered with banging over stones, 
and used up with the late houre, noise and excitement 
of town life. 

Now I found great refreshment in carrying loads 
of gay young people into the country for a day of 
sunshine, green gi-ass, and healthful pleasure. What 
jolly parlies they were, to bo sure I Such laugliing 
and singing, feasting and frolicking ; such baskets 
of flowers and fresh boughs as they carried home; 
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and, better atill, Buch blooming cheeks, happy eyes, 
and hearts bubbling over with the innocent gayety of 
youth ! They soon seemed aa fond of me as I was 
of them, for they welcomed me with shouts when I 
came, played games and had banquets inside of me 
when sun or rain made shelter pleasant, trimmed 
me np with wreaths as we went home in triumph, 
and gave three rousmg cheers for the old "bus when 
we parted. That was a happy time, and it furnished 
many a pleasant memory for duller days. 

After several seasons of picnicking, I was takeii to 
an asylum for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and daily 
took a dozen or so oat for an airing. You can 
easily imagine this was a great contrast to my 1^1 
place; for now, instead of rollicking parties of boys 
and girls, I took a sad load of affliction; and it 
grieved me much to know that while some of the 
poor little creatures could see nothing of the beauty 
round them, the others could hear none of the 
sweet summer sounds, and had no power to express 
their happiness in blithe latighter or the gay chatter 
one so loves to hear. 

But it did me good ; for, seeing them so patient 
with their great troubles, I was ashamed to grnmble 
about my small ones. I was now getting to be an 
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elderly Tdus, with twinges of rheumatism in my 
nxlctrees, many craclcs like wrinkles on my once 
smooth paint, and an asthmatic creak to tlie hinges 
of the door that used to swing so smartly to and fro. 
Yes, I was evidently getting old, for I began to 
think over my past, to recall the many passengera 
I had carried, the crusty or jolly coachmen I bad 
known, the various horses who had tugged me over 
Btony streets or dusty roads, and the narrow escapes , 
I had had in the course of my career. 

Presently I found plenty of time for such reminis- 
cences, for I was put away in an old stable and left 
there undisturbed a long, long time. At first, I 
enjoyed the rest and quiet ; but I was of a social 
turn, and soon longed for the stirring life I had left. 
I had no friends but a few gray hens, wlio roosted on 
my pole, Md eggs in the musty straw on my floor, 
and came hopping gravely down my steps with im- 
portant "cut, cut, ka da cuts!" when their duty was 
done. I respected these worthy fowls, and bad 
many a gossip with them; but their views were 
very limited, and I soon tired of their domestic 
chat. 

Chanticleer was coachman now, as in tlie days 
of Partlet and the nuts ; but he never drove out, 
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onlj flew up to my roof when he crowed, and sat 
there, in his black and yellow suit, like a diligence- 
driver sounding his horn. lutcresting broods of 
chickens were hatched inside, and took their first 
look at life from my dingy windows. I felt a grand 
fatherly fondness for the downy things, and liked to 
have them chirping and scratching about me, takitg 
small flights from my steps, and giving funny littlft 
crows in imitation of their splendid papa. 

Sundry cats called often, for rats and mice 
haunted the stable, anS these gray-coated huntsmen 
had many an exciting chase among my moth-eaten 
cushions, over the lofts, and round the grain-bags. 

" Here I shall end my days," I thought, and re- 
signed myself to obscnrity. But I was mistaken ; 
for just as I was falling out of one long doze into 
another, a terrible commotion among the cats, hens, 
and mice woke me up, and I found myself trundling 
off to the paint^hop again. 

I emerged from that fragrant place in a new 
scarlet coat, trimmed with black and ornamented with 
s startling picture of a salmon-colored Mazeppa, 
airily dressed in chains and a blue sheet, hanging by 
one foot to the back of a coal-black steed with red 
nostrils and a tempestuous tail, who was wildly 
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careering over a range of pea-green mountains on 
four impoBsible legs. It was much admired; bat I 
preferred George Washington, like the loyal 'bus that 
I am. 

1 found I was to live in the suburbs and carry 
people to and from tbe station of a new railway, 
which, with the towu, seemed to have sprung up 
like moshrooms. Well, I bumped passengers about 
the half-finished streets ; but I did not like it, for 
every thing had changed much during my retirement. 
Everybody seemed in a tearing hurry now, — the 
men to be rich, the women to be fine; the boya and 
g^ris couldn't wait to grow up, but flirted before 
they were in their teens; and the very babies scram- 
bled out of their cradles as if each was bent on 
toddling farther and faster than its neighbor. My 
old head quite spun round at the whirl every thing 
was in, and my old wheels knew no rest, for the new 
coachman drove like Jehu. 

It is my private opinion that I should soon have 
fallen to pieces if a grand smash had not settled tbe 
matter for me. A gay young fellow undertook to 
drive, one dark night, and upset bis load in n ditch, 
fortunately breaking no bones but mine. So I was 
Mut to a carriage factory for repdrs; but, appar- 
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enlly, my injuries were past oure, for I was left on 
a bit of waste land bebind the factory, to go to ruin 
at leisure. 

"This is the end of all things," I said, with a 
eigb, as year after year went by and I stood there 
alone, covered with wintry snow or blistered by 
Bnmiuer sunshine. But how mistaken I was! for 
just when all seemed most sad and solitary, the 
, happiest experience of my life came to me, and all 
the world was brightened for me by the coming of 
my dearest friends. 

One chilly spring night, when rain was 'ailing, 
and the wind sighed dismally over the flats, I was 
waked from a nap by voices and the rustling of 
straw inside my still strong body. 

" Some tramp," I thought, with a yawn, for I had 
often taken lodgers for a night, rent free. But 
the sounds t now heard were the voices of children, 
and I Ibtened with interest to the little creatures 
chirping and nestling in there like the chickens I 
told you of. 

"It's as nice as a house, Hans, and so warm I'll 
Boon be dry," said one of the homeless birds whc 
bad taken shelter in my bosom. 

" It 's nicer than a house, Gretohen, beoaose ws 
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can pndi it about if we like. I wish we could stay 
here always; I'm bo tired of the streets," sighed 
another young voice. 

"And I'm bo hungry; I do wish mother would 
come," cried a very tired baby voice, with a sob. 

"Hush, go to sleep, my Linal I'll wake you if 
mother brings us bread, and if not you will feel no 
disappointment, dear." 

Then the eider sister seemed to wrap the little 
one close, and out of my bosom came a soft lullaby, as 
one child gave the other all she had, — love and care. 

"In the shed yonder I saw a piece of carpet; I 
shaJl go and bring it to cover us, then you will not 
ahiver so, dear Gretchen," said the boy; and out 
into the rainy darkness he went, whistling to keep 
his spirits np aiid hide his hunger. 

Soon he came harrying back with the rude coveis 
let, and another voice was heard, saying, in the tone 
that only mothers use, — 

"Here is supper, dear children. Eat all; I have 
no wish for any more. People were very good to 
me, and there is enough for every one." 

Then, with cries of joy, the hungry birds were 
fed, the motherly wings folded over them, and all 
seemed to sleep in the poor nest they had found. 

ogle 
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All nigfat the rain pattered on my old roof, bnt 
not a drop went through; all night the chilly wind 
crept round my windows, and breathed in at every 
broken pane, but the old carpet kept the sleepers 
warm, and weariness was a sure lullaby. How 
pleased and proud I felt that I could still be useful, 
and how eagerly I waited for day to see yet more 
of my new tenants I I knew they would go soon 
and leave me to my lonehnesa, so I longed to see 
and bear all I could. 

The first words the mother said, as she aat upoa 
the step in the warm April sun, pleased me im- 
mensely, for they were of me. 

" Yes, Hans, it will be well to stay here a day at 
least, if we may, for Lina is worn out and poor 
Gretchen so tired she can go no mijre. Yon shall 
guard them while they sleep, and I will go ag^ 
for food, and may get work. It is better out here 
in the sun than in some poor place in the city, and 
I like it well, this friendly old carriage that shel- 
tered us when most we needed it." 

So the poor woman trudged away, like a true 
mother-bird, to find food for the ever-hungry brood, 
and Hans, a stout lad of twelve, set about doing 
his part manfully. 
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When he heard the workmen etirring in the 
jjreat factory, he took courage, and, going in, told 
his Bad tale of the little tired sisters sleeping in the 
old omnibus, the mother seeking work, the father 
lately dead, and he (the young lad) le(t to guard 
and help the family. He asked for nothing bat 
leave to use the bit of carpet, and for any little job 
whereby he might earn a penny. 

The good fellows had fatherly hearts under their 
roagh jackets, and lent a helping hand with the 
rciidinesa the poor so often show in lightening one 
another's burdens. Each did what he could; and 
when the mother came back, she found the children 
fed and warmed, cheered by kind words and the 
promise of help. 

Ah I it was a happy day for me when the 
Schmidts came wandering by and found my door 
ajar! A yet happier one for them, since the work- 
men and their master befriended the poor bouIb ao 
well that in a week the houseless family had a home, 
and work whereby to earn their bread. 

They had taken a fancy to me, and I was their 

home; for they were a hardy set and loved the stin 

and air. Clever Hans and hia mother made me as 

. neat and coay as possible, stowing away their few 
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possessions aB if on shipboari3. The shed was given 
to mother Schmidt for a wash-house, and a gypsy 
fire built on the ground, with an old kettle slung 
over it, in which to boil the clothes she washed for 
such of the men as had no wives. Hans and 
Gretchcn soon found work selling chips and shav- 
ings from the factory, and bringing home the broken 
food they begged by the way. Baby Lina ffaa a 
nnivei'sal pet, and many a sixpence found its way 
into her little hand from the pocketa of the kindly 
men, who took it out in kisses, or the pretty songs 
she sang them. 

All that summer my family prospered, and I was 
a happy old 'bus. A proud one, too; for the dear 
people loved me well, and, in return for the shelter 
I gave them, they beautified me by all the hnmble 
means in their power. Some one gave Gretchen a 
few scarlet beans, and these she planted among the 
dandelions and green grass that had grown about 
my wheels. The g.ay runners climbed iast, and 
when they reached the roof, Hans made a trellis oi 
old barrel hoops, over wliich they spread their 
hi-oad leaves and bright flowers till Lina had a 
green little bower up aloft, where gho satj^as happy 
as a queen, with the poor toys which her baby fancy 
changed to playthings of the loveliest sort. 
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Mother Schmidt Trashed and ironed basil; nil 
day in her shed, cooked the soup over her gypsy 
fire, and when the daily work visa done sat in the 
ahadoTv of the old omnibua with her children round 
her, a grateful and contented woman. If any one 
asked her what she would do when our bitter win- 
ter came, the smile on her placid face grew graver, 
but did not vanish, as she laid her worn hands to- 
gether and answered, with simple faith, — 

"The good Gott who gave us this home and 
raised np these fiienda will not forget us, for He 
has such as we in His especial charge," 

She was right; for the master of the great factory 
was a kind man, and something in the honest, hard- 
working family interested him so much that ho 
could not let them suffer, hut took such friendly 
thought for them that be wrought one of the pleas- 
ant miracles which keep a rich man's memory green 
io grateful hearts, though the world may never 
know of it.«_ 

When autumn came and the pretty l>ower began 
to, fade, the old omnibus to be cold at night, and 
the shed too gusty even for the hardy German 
laundress, a great surprise was planned and gayly 
3 oat. On the master's birthday the men had 
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a holiday, and l>ade the Schmidta be ready to take 
part in the festival, for all the factory people were 
to have a dinner in one of the long rooms. 

A jovial time they had ; and when the last bone 
had beea pollshecl off, the last health dinnk, and 
three rousing cheers for the master given with a 
will, the great joke took place. First the Schmidts 
were told to go and see what had been left for them 
in the 'bus, and off they ran, little dreaming what 
was to come. / knew all about it, and was in a 
great twitter, for I bore a grand part in it. 

The dear unsuspecting family piled in, and were 
BO busy having raptures over certain bundles of 
warm clothes found there that they did not mind 
what went on without. A dozen of the stoutest 
men quietly harnessed themselves to the rope 
fastened to my pole, and at a signal trotted away 
with me at a great pace, while the rest, with their 
wivtiS and children, came laughing and shouting 
after. 

Im^ne the amazement of the good Schmidts at 
this sudden start, their emotions during that tri- 
umphal progress, and their unspeakable surprise 
and joy when their carris^e stopped at the door of 
a tidy little house in a lane not far away, and -they 
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were handed ont to find the master wdting to vel- 
come them home. 

Dear heart, how beautiful it all was! I cannot 
deaci'ibe it, but I would not have missed it for the 
world, because it was one of the scenes that do 
everybody so much good and leave snch a pleasant 
memory behind. 

That was my last trip, for the joyfal agitation of 
that day was too much for me, and no sooner was 
I safely landed in the field behind the little house 
than one of my old wheels fell all to pieces, and I 
should have tumbled over, like a decrepit old crea- 
ture, if the men bad not propped me up. But I did 
not care ; my travelling days were past, and I was 
quite content to stand there under the apple-trees, 
watching my family safe and busy in their new 

1 was not forgotten, I assure you ; for Germans 
have much sentiment, and they still loved the old 
omnibus that sheltered them when most forloru. 
Even when Hans was & worker in the factory he 
fouad time to mend ma up and keep me tidy; 
pretty Gretohen, in spite of much help given to -the 
hard-working mother, never forgot to plant some 
oommoD fiower to beautify and cheer her old Mend j 
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and little Lina, bless her beart! niaile me her baby- 
house. She played there day after day, a tiny 
matron, with her dolls, her kitten and her bits of 
furniture, as happy a child as ever sang "Bye-low" 
to a dirty-faced rsig-durUng. She is my greatest 
comfort and delight; and the proudest moment of 
my life was when Hans painted her little name on 
my door and gave me to her for her own. 

Here my story ends; for nothing now remans to 
me but to crumble slowly to ruin and go whei'e the 
good 'busses go; veiy slowly, I am sure, for my 
little mistress takes great care of me, and I shall 
never suffer from rough usage any more. I am 
quite happy and contented as I stand here under 
the trees that scatter their white petals on my rusty 
roof each spring; and well I may be, for after my 
busy life T am at rest ; the sun shines kindly on me, 
the grass grows greenly round me, good friends 
cherish me in my old age, and a little child nestlet 
in my heart, keeping it tender to the last. 
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<> T3LEASE, ma'am, will you give me one ol 

-^ them red tulips?" 

The eager voice woke Helen from her reverie, 
and, looldug up, she saw a little colored ^rl hoMiog 
on to the iron railing with one hand, while the other 
pointed to a bed of splendid red and yellow tulips 
waving in the sunshine. 

"I can't ^ve you one, child, for they don't belong 
to me," answered Helen, arrested by the wistful face, 
over which her words brought a ehadow of disap- 
pointment. 

"I thought maybe you lived in this house, or 
knew the folks, and I do want one of them flowers 
dreadful bad," said the girl, regarding the gay tulips 
with a look of intense desire. 

" I wish I cmild give you one, but it would be 
stealing, you know. Perhaps if you go and aak, the 
owner may let you liave one, there are so many." 

And having offered all the consolation in her 
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power, Helen went on, busy with a certain dieap. 
' pointment of ber own, which just then weighed very 
heavily on her ^rtish heart 

Half an hour later, as she came down the street 
on the opposite side, she saw the same gpri sitting 
on a door-step, still gazing,at the tulips with hope- 
less admiration. 

The child looked up as she approached, and reo- 
ognizing the pretty young lady who had spoken 
kindly to her, smiled and nodded so confidingly, 
that Helen conld not resist stopping to say, — 

"Did you ask over there?" 

"Yes, ma'am, but the girl said, 'No,* and told me 
to clear out ; so I come over here to set and look at 
the pretties, since I can't have none," she answered, 
with a patient sigh. 

" Yon sAdH have some!" cried Helen, remember- 
ing how easily she could gratify the Innocent long- 
ing of the poor child, and feeling a curious sympathy 
with all disappointed people. " Come with me, 
dear; there is a fiower shop round the comer, uid 
you shall have a posy of some sort." 

Such wonder, gratitude and delight shone in 
Betty's face, that Helen felt rejoiced for her small 
kindness. As they walked, she questjoned her about 
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herself and quite wod her heart by the friendly 
interest expressed in Betty's mother, Betty's kitten, 
and Betty's afiUirs generally. 

When they came to the flower shop little Bet felt 
as if she had got into a fairy tale ; and when Helen 
gave her a pol with a blue hyacinth and a rosy tulip 
blooming prettily together, she felt as if a lovely 
^ry had granted all her wishes in the good old 
way. 

"It's just splendid! and I don't know how to 
thank yon, miss. But mother takes in washing, 
and she '11 love to do yours, and plait the ruffles 
elegant — 'cause you done this for me ! " cried 
Betty, embracing the flower-pot with one band, 
and squeezing Miss Helen's with the other. 

Helen promised to come and see her new friend, 
and when they parted, kept turning round to 
watch the little figure trotting up the bill, often 
pausing to tnm, and show her a beaming black 
&ce, all smiles and delight, as Betty threw her 
kisses and hugged the dear red tulip like a treasure 
of great price. 

When she vanished, Helen said to herself, with 
4 smile and a sigh, — 

"There, I feel better for that Uttle job; and it 
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19 a comfort to know that somo oae haa got what 
eho wants, tliongh it is cot I." 

Some weeks later, when Helen was preparing to 
go into the country for the Bummer, and wanted 
ceitain delicate muslins done np, she remembered 
what Betty bad said aboat her mother, and had 
a fancy to see how the child and her flowers 
prospered. 

She found them in a small, poor room, hot and 
close, and full of wash-tabs and flat-irons. The 
mother was bnsy at her work, and Betty sat by the 
one window, listlessly picking out ruffles. 

When she saw the face at the door, she jumped 
up and clapped her hands, crying, delightedly, " O 
mammy, it 'a my lady ; my dear, pretty lady truly 
come at last I " 

Such a welcome made friends of the three at 
once, and Mrs. Sinima gladly undertook the work 
Helen offered, 

"And how are the posies?" asked the young 
lady, as she rose to go. 

" Only leaves now, miss ; but I take real good 
care of 'cm, and mammy says they will blow again 
next spring," answered Betty, showing her poor 
little garden, which consisted of the hyacinth, 
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tulip, and ono stout daudclion, blooming bravely 
in an old teapot. 

" That n ill be a long time to wait, won't it ? " 

"Yes 'in; bnti go and take peeks at them flowers 
in tiie Ehop, an<l onco tlio man gave me a pink that 
tadn't no stem. Maybe he will again, and so I'll 
get along," said Betty, softly touching her cheerful 
dandelion as if it were a friend. 

" I wish you would come and see my garden, little 
Betty. Tou should pick as many flowera as you 
liked, and play there all day long. I suppose 
your mother couldn't spare you for a visit, could 
she ? '' 

Betty's face shone at the blissful thought, then 
the smile faded, and she shook her head, saying, 
steadily, " No, miss, I guess she couldn't, for she 
gets so tired, I like to help her by carrying home 
the clothes. Some day, maybe, I can come." 

Something in the patient little face touched 
Helen, and made her feel as if she had been too 
busy thinking of her own bui-den to help othera 
bear theirs. She longed to do something, but did 
not know how till Mrs. Simms showed her the way, 
by saying, as she stroked the frizzly little head 
tiiat leaned agwnst her, — 
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"Betty thinka a heap of flowere, and 'peara to 
git lota of comfort out of 'em. She 'a a good child, 
and aome day we ore going to see the country, bood 
aa ever we can afford it." 

" Meantime the country must come to you," said 
Ilelen, with a happy thought shining in her face. 
"If you are willing, I will make a nice little plan 
with Betty, so she can have a posy all the time. I 
shall come Id ffOwn twice a week to take my German 
lessons, and if Betty will be at the comer of the 
Favk, by the deer, every Wednesday and Saturday 
morning at ten o'clock, 111 have a nice nosegay for 
her." 

If i<he had proposed to present the child with 
all the sweeties in Copeland's delightful shop, it 
would not have given greater joy. Betty could 
only dance a jig of rapture among the wash-tubs, 
and Mrs. Simms thank Ilelen with tears in her 
eyes. 

"Ain't she just like a good fsury, mammy?" said 
Betty, settling down in an empty clothea-basket to 
brood over the joyful proapecta. 

" No, honey, ahe 's an angel," anawered mammy, 
folding her tired hands for a moment's rest, when 
her guest had gone. 
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Helen heard both question and answer, an<isi(fhed 
to herself, " I wish somebody else thought bo." 

When the first Wednesday came, Betty was at 
the trysting-place half an hoar too soon, and bad 
time to tell the mild-eyed deer all about it, before 
Miss Helen came. 

That meeting was a pretty sight, though only a 
fawn and an old apple-woman saw it. Helen was 
half-hidden behind a great nosegay of June roses, 
lilies of the valley, sweet jonquils and narcissus, 
sprays of tender green, and white lilao plumes. 
Betty gave one cry of rapture, as she clutched it 
in both hands, trembling with delight, for never had 
she dreamed of owning such a treasure as this. 

" All for me I all for me I " she saud, as if it was 
hard to believe. "Oh, what toUt mammy say?" 

*' Run home and see. Kever mind thanks. Get 
yonr posy into water as soon as you can, and come 
a^\a Saturday," said Helen, as she went on, with a 
nod and a smile, while Betty raced home to fill 
every cup and plato they owned, and make a gar- 
den of the poor little room, where mammy worked 
all day. 

All through the summer, rdn or shine, these two 
friends kept tryst, and though Helen seemed no 
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nearer getUng her wish, thia little flower-misMon of 
hers helped her to vraiu 

Strangers watohed the pretty girl with her dos&- 
gays, and felt refreshed by the winsome ught. 
Friends joked her about her black Flora, and would* 
be lovers pleaded in vain for one bud from her 
bouquets. 

She found real happiness in this small duty, and 
did it faithfully for iis own sake, little dreaming 
that some one was tracking her by the Sowers she 
left behind her in the byways of her life. 

For, seeing how much these fragrant messengers 
were to Betty and her mother, Helen fell into the 
way of taking flowers to otbei-s also, and never 
went to town without a handful to leave here and 
there, by some sick-bed, in a child's hand, on a 
needle- woman's table, or dropped in the gutter, for 
dear, dirty babies to find and crow over. 

And, all unconscionsly, these glimpses of poverty, 
pain, neglect, and lonelineas, taught her lessons abe 
had never learned before, — a sweeter language 
than German, a nobler music than any Herr Fedal- 
strum could give her, and a more winning chann 
-ban either youth or beauty could confer, — for the 
gay girl was discovering that life was not all a Bum- 
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mer day, and she vas something better than a 
butterfly. 

When aatnmn came, and she returned to her city 
home, her young friends discovered that Helen's 
quiet season had improved her wonderfully, for 
behind the belle, they fonnd a tender-hearted 
woman. 

She took np her old life where she laid it down, 
apparently ; but to those who knew her beat, there 
was a difference now, for, in many ansuspected ways, 
pretty Helen was unconsciously fitting herself for 
the happiness that was coming to her very soon. 

Betty helped to bring it, though she never 
guessed that her measles were a blessing to her 
dear lady. When Dr. Strong, finding a hot-house 
bouquet beside her bed, very naturally asked where 
it came from, Betty told all about Miss Helen, from 
the time of the red tulips to the fine tea-roses iu 
her hand. 

" She has lots of bunches like these sent to her, 
and she gives 'em to ns poor folks- This one was 
for her to take to a splendid ball, but she kept it all 
fresh, and came herself to fetch it to me. Ain't she 
kind?" 

" Very, to yon ; but rather cruel to the gentlemen 
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who hope to see her wear their giils, for one even- 
ing at least," answered the doctor, examining the 
bouquet, with an odd emile. 

" Oh, she does keep some, when they are from 
folks she likes. I was there one day when some 
violets come ia with a book, and she wouldn't give 
me one. Bat I didn't care a mite, for I had two 
great posies, all red geranium and pinks, instead." 

"She likes violets, then?" and the doctor gently 
patted Betty's head, as if he had grown suddenly 
fond of her. 

" I gaess she does, for when I went the next week, 
that very bunch was in the vase on her table, all 
dead and yeller, and she wouldn't let me fling it 
away, when 1 wanted to pat in a rose from the bush 
she gave me." 

"You are a grateftil little girl, my dear, and a 
very observing child. Now keep warm and quiet, 
and we 11 have you trotting off to Miss Helen's in a 

The doctor stole a sprig of rose geranium out of 
Betty's last bouquet, and went away, looking as if be 
had found something even sweeter than that in the 
dingy room where his patient lay. 

Next day Miss Helen had fresh violets in the vase 
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on her table, and fresh roses blooming on her cheeks. 
Dr. Strong advised her not to visit Betty, as there 
was fever in the neighborhood, but kindly called 
every day or two, to let Helen know how her little 
friend was getting on. 

After one of these calls, the doctor went away, 
saying to himself) with an air of tender pride and 
satisfactioQ, — 

"I was mistaken, and judged too hastily last year. 
Helen is not what I tbought her, a frivolous, fashion- 
able beauty, but a sweet, sensible girl, who is tired 
of that empty life, and quietly tries to make it 
beautiful and useful in the best and truest way. I 
hope I read the blue eyes right ; and I think I may 
venture to say now what I dared not say last year." 

After that same visit, Helen eat thinking to her- 
seli) with a face full of happiness and humility, — . 
"He finds me improved, so I have not waited in 
vain, and I believe that I shall not be disappointed 
after all." 

It is evident that tlie doctor did venture, and that 
Helen was not disappointed; for, on the first day of 
June, Betty and her mother, all in their best, went 
to a certain church, and were shown to the best 
seat IE the gallery, where several other humhl« 
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friends were gathered to see tbeir dear Miss Helen 

married. 

Betty was in high featlier, with a pink dress, blue 
sack, yellow ribbons in her hat, and lighted up the 
seat like an .tnimatccl rainbow. Full of delight and 
importance, waa Misa Betty, for she had been in tho 
midst of the festive prepar.ttiona, and told glowing 
tales to her interested listeners, while they waited 
for the bride. 

When the musio sounded, Betty held her breath, 
and rolled up her eyes in a pious rapture. When a 
general stir announced the grand an'ival, she leaned 
80 far over the gallery, that she would have gone bead 
first if her mother had not caught her striped legs, 
and when the misty, white figure passed up the aisle, 
Betty audibly remarked, — 

" If she had wings she 'd look like an out-and-ont 
angel, wouldn't she, mammy ? " 

She sat like a little ebony statue all through the 
service; but she had something on her mind, and the 
moment the bridal couple turned to go out, Betty 
was off, scrambling down stairs, dodging under 
people's arms, hopping over ladies' skirts, and 
steadily making her way to the carriage waiting for 
the happy pair. 
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The door had just closed, aud Dr. Strong was 
about to draw down the curtain, when a little black 
face, with a yellow hat sniTounding it like a gloiy, 
appeared at the window, an arm was thrust in offer* 
ing a bunch of flowers, and a breathless voice cried, 
resolutely, — 

"Oh, please, do let me give 'em to my lady! 
They bloomed a-purpose for her, and she must have 
'em." 

Those outside saw a sweet face hend to kbs the 
little black one, but they did not see what happened 
afterward, for Helen, remembering a year ago, said 
smiling, — 

" Patient waiters are no losers. The poor child 
has red tulips all her own at lastl " 

"And I have mine," answered the happy doctor, 
gently kissing his young wife, as the carriage rolled 
away, leaving Betty to retire in triumph. 
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A HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 

\ CERTAIN fine old lady waaseventy-thiee on 
■^*- the 8th of October. The day was always 
celebrated with splendor by her children and graad- 
children ; but on this occasion they felt that something 
unusually interesting and festive should be done, be- 
cause grandma had lately been so very ill that no 
one thought she would ever see another birth- 
day. It pleased God to spare her, however, and 
here she was, almost as well and gay as ever. 

Some families do not celebrate these days, and so 
miss a great deal of pleasure, I think. But the 
people of whom I write always made a great deal of 
such occasions, and often got up very funny amase- 
nients, as you will see. 

As grandma was not very strong, some quiet 
fun must be devised this time, and the surprises 
sprinkled along through the day, lest they should bo 
too much for her if they all burst upon her at once. 
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The morning was fine and clear, and the first 
thing that happened was the appearance of two 
little ghosts, "all in white," who came prancing 
into the old lady's room, while she lay placidly 
watching the san rise, and thinking of the many 
years she had seen. 

"A happy birthday, gramma!" cried the little 
ghosts, scrambling up to kiss the smiling old face 
in the ruffled night-cap. 

There was a great laughing, and cuddling, and 
nestling among the pillows, before the small arms 
and legs subuded, and two round, rosy faces ap- 
peared, listening attentively to the stories grandma 
told them till it was time to dress. 

Now yon must know that there were only two 
grandchildren in this family, but they were equal 
to half a dozen, being lively, droll little chaps, full of 
all manner of pranks, and considered by their rela- 
tives the moat remarkable boys alive. 

These two fellows were quite bursting with the 
great secrets of the day, and had to rush out as soon 
as breakfast was done, in order to keep from " letting 
the cat out of the bag." 

A fine dinner was cooked, and grandma's favor- 
ite niece came to eat it with her, bringing a bag full of 
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goodies, and a heart fuU of love and kind wisbesj 
to the old lady. 

All the afternoon, friends and presents kept com- 
ing, and Madam, in her best gown and most impos- 
ing cap, sat in state to receive tliem. A poet same 
vith some lovely flowers ; the doctor brought a fine 
picture ; one ndghbor sent her a basket of grapes; 
another took her a drive ; and some poor children, 
whom gi-andma had clothed and helped, sent her 
some nuts they had picked all themselves, while 
their gratefal mother brought a bottle of cream and 
a dozen eggs. 

It was very pleasant, and the bright autumn day 
was a httle harvest time for the old lady, who had 
Bowed love and charity broadcast with no thought of 
any rewai-d. 

The tea-table was ornamented with a splendid 
cake, white as snow outside, but rich and plummy 
inside, with a gay posy stuck atop of the little Mont 
Blanc. Mrs. Trot, the housekeeper, made and pr©. 
eented it, and it was so pretty all voted not to cntit 
till evening, for the table was full of other good 
things. 

Gi-andma's tea was extra strong, und tasted nn- 
usnally nice with Mrs. Hosy's rich cream In iL Sb« 
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felt that she needed this refreshment to prepare her 
for the grand surprise to come; for the family giila 
were not yet ^ven. 

The boys vanished directly after tea, and shouts 
of langhter were heard from Aant Tribalattoii*8 
room. What larks as they had ap there no one 
knev ; but every one was sure they were preparing 
Bome ihn in honor of the occasion. 

Grandma was not allowed to go into the study, 
and much tacking and rummaging went on for a time. 
Then all the lamps were collected there, leaving 
grandma and grandpa to sit in the parlor, talking 
tenderly together by the Boft glimmer of fire-light, 
as they used to do forty years ago. 

Presently something scarlet and gold, feathery 
and strange, flitted by the door and vanbhed in the 
Study. Queer little yells and the sound of dancing 
feet were heard. Then there was a hunt for the cat ; 
next, Mrs. Trot was called from the kitchen, and all 
but the boys came to escort grandma to the scene of 
glory. 

Leaning on grandpa's arm, she marched first ; then 
came Mrs. Coobiddy, the mother of the boys, hearing 
Aunt Carmine's picture ; for this auntie was over the 
water and could not come, so, at grandma's deure, 
Iter portrut was borne in the procession. 
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Annt Trib followed, escorted by Thomas Pib, tha 
great cat, with hk best red bow on. Mrs. Trot and 
Belinda, the little mdd, brought up the rear. A 
music-box in the hall played the " Grand March " from 
" Norma ; " and, with great dignity, all filed into the 
Btady to behold an imposing spectacle. 

A fire burned biightly on the hearth, making the 
old-fasbioned andirons shine like gold. All the lamps 
illununated the room, which was trimmed with scarlet 
and yellow leaves. An arch of red woodbine, ever- 
green and ferns from the White Mountains was made 
over the recess which held the journals, letters and 
booka of the family ; for their name was Penn, and they 
all wrote so much that biota were found everywhere 
about the house, and a flock of geese lived in the 
back yard, all ready to have their qaills tweaked out 
at a minate'a notice. 

Before this recess stood n great arm-chair, id 
which the father of grandma had been laid, a new- 
born baby, and nearly smothered by being sat upOD 
by the fat nurse. This thiilling fact gave it a pecul- 
iar interest to the boys ; for, if great-grandpa haA 
been smashed, where would tbey have been ? 

In front of this aucient seat stood a round tablo 
loaded with gif^ and on each aide stood an Indian 
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chief in full costume, bearing lighted Chinese lan- 
terns on the ends of their spears, and war-clabs on 
their shoolders. 

The arranging of these costumes had caused 
mnch labor and fun ; for the splendid crowns, a foot 
high, were made of hen's feathers, carefully collected 
and sewed on to paper by Aunt Trib ; the red shirts 
were fringed and bedecked with odd devices; 
leather leggings went above the warriors' knees, and 
all the family breastpins were stuck about them. 

Daggers, hatchets, clubs, and spears were made by 
the lads themselves, and red army blankets hung 
gracefully from their shoulders. They bad planned 
to p£unt their faces blue and red, like the Feejee 
Islanders at Bamum's show; but Mrs, Coobiddy 
would not consent to have her handsome boys dis- 
figure themselves; so the only paint they wore was 
nature's red in their cheeks, and heaven's blue in 
their eyes, as they stood by grandma's throne, smil- 
ing like a pair of very mild and happy little chiefs. 

It really was a fine sight, I assure you, and 
grandma was quite overcome by the spectacle. So 
she was introduced to her gifts as quickly as possible, 
to divert her mind from the tender thought that all 
these fond aa& foolish adornments were to please her, 
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Every gift had a poem attached, and as the 
preseats were of ovory description, the verses pos- 
BeHsed an agreeable variety. Here are a few as a 
sample. A small tea-kettle ivas one ^H, and this 
pleasing Verse seemed to be babbling oat of its 
epont: — 

"A litfle kettle, fat and fair. 

To sit OD grandma's store, 
To limmer eoftlj, and to slag 

A song of Freddie's lore." 

Another was this brief waminE; tucked into a 
match'boz : — 

" Oa tliis foil scratch 
Tour little matcli. 
Wlien the spark flies 
Look out for your eyes I 
WliGo tlie lucifer goes 
Look out for jour nose : 
Little Jack ^rea ;ou tbia 
With a birthday kiss." 

A third was rather seatimeutal, from Mrs. Coo- 
biddy : — 

" Within doih lie 
A Bilken tie. 
Tour drees to deck; 
Soft and warm 
As daugliter's arm 
Bound mother's neck." 
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Mr. Fib presented a moose-trap all set; md in 
(ffder to explain hia poem, I must relate an inoident 
in his varied career. 

Fib had long been one of the family, and was 
mnch respected and beloved hy them alL In fact, 
he was so petted and stuffed that he grew as fat and 
big as a small dog, and so clomsy that he could no 
longer catch the mice who dodged about among Uie 
dishes in the kitchen closeta. 

In vain had Mrs. Trot shut him up there ; in vdn 
had Aunt Trib told him it was his duty to clear the 
cupboards of such small deer. Poor fat Fib only 
bounced about, broke the china, rattled' down the 
pans, to come out with empty paws, while the saucy 
mice squeaked scornfully, and pranced about under 
his very nose. 

One day Trib saw Fib catch a squirrel, and having 
eaten it he brought the t^ to her as a trophy of his 
skill. This displeased his mistress, and she gave 
him away, after a good scolding for killing squirrels 
and letting mice, his lawful prey, go free. 

Fib was so depressed that he went into the b^ 
without a mew or a scratch, and was borne away 
to his new home in another part of the town. 
•^ Bnt he bad no intention of staying ; and after a 
10» o 
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day nnder the sofa, passed in deep thonght, and 
without food or drink, he made up his mind to go 
home. Slipping oat, he travelled all night, and ap- 
peared nest morning, joyfully waving his tall, and 
purring like a small or^an. 

Annt Trib was glad to see him, and when he had 
explained that he roally did do his best aboat the 
mice, she forgave him, and got the trap for him to 
give grandma, that she might no longer be annoyed 
by having her private stores nibbled at. 

"Dear madam, nith respect 

'iS.j oO'erlng I briog ; 
The hooka all bailed nell. 

And ready for a epring. 
No more the conning mice 

Tour biscuits ehall abosa. 
Nor put their babes to sleep 

Within your fur-lined shoe*. 
The trap mj work must do ; 

Forgive yonr portly cat. 
Tor he, like yon, has grown 

For lively work too ftt 
All larger, fiercer game 

I gallantly defy, 
And aquirrel, rat and mole 

Beneath my paw Bhall die. 
So, with this solemn vow, 

T. Fib his gift presents. 
And Bprawling at your feet 

Furrs forth his complImeDta.' 
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Which he actnally did, and then sat bolt upright on 
the mg, surveying the scene with the dignity of a 
judge and the gravity of an owl. 

Such funny preaentsl A wood-box and a water- 
carrier ; a blue and gold gruel-bowl, and a black silk 
apron; a new diary, and a pound of remarkably 
choice tea ; a pretty letter on birch bark, sealed with 
a tiny red leaf; and a bust of the wisest man in 
America, were some of them. 

How the dear old lady did enjoy it all, and how 
grateful she was for the smallest trifle! An old 
friend sent her a lock of her mother's hair, and the 
sight of the little brown curl made her forget bow 
white her own was, as she went back to the time 
when she last kissed that tender little mother fifty 
years ago. 

Fearing that tears would follow the smiles too 
80on,'AuntTrib announced that the famous Indian 
chiefe, Chingchangpopocattepattle and Pockeyhock- 
eyclutteryar, would now give a war-dance and " 
other striking performances to represent Indian 



I'hen all sat round, and the warriors leaped into 
the middle of the room with a war-whoop that caused 
Mr. Fib to leave precipitately. It was a most ezcit- 

■..■■i,G(Hl«^lc 
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ing spectacle ; for after the dance came a fight, and 
one chief tomahawked, scalped, and hnried the other 
in the space of two minutes. 

Bat the ladies moarned bo for the blond little 
Pockcyhookeydutteryar that he had to oome alive 
and join in a hanting expedition, daring wMch they 
shot all the chairs for baBkloes and deer, and came 
home to roast a eo& pillow over their fire, and feaat 
therenpon with the relish of hungry hunters. 

These exploits were bronght to an end by the 
arrival of more friends, with more ^its, aod the in- 
troduction of the birthday cake. This was oat by 
the queen of the fete, and the panting chiefs handed 
it round with mnoh scuffling of big mocoaains and 
tripping over disarranged blankets. 

Then all filled their glasses with water, and drank 
the toast, " Grandma, God bless her I " After which 
the entire company took hands and danced about 
the big ch^, singing in chorus :. — 

" Lous ft^J ^^^ w&ve, and maj wa all 

Her deu &ce live to see, 
Ai bright and well at Beventy-fbnr 

A» now at MTenty-three." 

The clock struck ten, and every one went hom^ 
leaving the femily to end the day as they began i<i 
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roond grandma's bed, -with good-night kisses and 
the sound of her last words in their ears : — 

" It has been a beautiful and happy day, my dears, 
and if I never see another you may always remember 
that I thought this one my best and brightest birth- 
day." 
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